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While there are many books dealing with Neolithic Man, most of them‘are 
either small and more generalized accounts or books in which the treatment is 
too specialized and difficult for the average reader. Here the author has aimed 
at a more detailed survey of the civilizations of prehistoric times which will 
form an ideal introduction to the specialist works on the subject. 

With its unique collection of illustrations, of which there are 84, together 
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The Fight 


By PROF. A. 


THERE are times, in the never-ending struggle 
against stupidity and misunderstanding, when the 
stoutest hearts are daunted. We can hold our 
own; but we grow weary of the struggle. Then 
suddenly our spirits are revived by staunch allies 
who rouse us to new efforts by showing us lines 
of advance. 

I experienced this sense of refreshment when I 
first read the late Susan Stebbing’s Ideals and 
lilusions. 1 have just felt the same on reading 
Prot. Barbara Wootton’s new book.* This was 
sent to me for review and I undertook it willingly 
because I admire Prot. Wootton’s academic work, 
and had enjoyed the cool critical flavour of her 
earlier book on Freedom Under Planning. 1 am 
intensely interested in the subject of this volume, 
whose sub-title is “An Essay in the Application of 
Scientific Method to Human Problems,” and I 
looked forward to writing a critical commentary 
upon it. I have found it so full of good things 
that I am inclined to ask the Editor to allow me 
to write a further article upon Prot. Wootton’s 
competent technical analysis of scientific methods, 
and confine myself for the present to saying what 
she has set out to do, and to giving you a taste 
of her quality by quoting some outstanding 
passages. 

Her beginning is straightforward and familiar 
enough. We all know that we have gained 
control over our material environment by 
rigorous devotion to scientific method; but we 
have failed to apply the same method to the 
social environment—to men in society. Why? 
Prof. Wootton’s attempt to answer this question 

* Testament for Social Science, by Prof, Barbara 
Wootton (Allen and Unwin): vii + 197 pp.: 15s, 
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is the most important contribution | know to the 
resolution of our anxieties. She has no dogmatic 
solutions; but she points the way. 

The relations, both individual and collective, 
between human beings are governed, she says, by 
“a medley of primitive impulses, kindly or 
harsh, sometimes even noble, modified by rules 
of thumb, and set in the framework of a 
traditional morality which varies from place to 
place and from age to age. In these matters 
science plays little part and commands but 
meagre respect.” This contrast points, she 
believes, to a simple moral—that we ought 
seriously to ask whether the tool that has worked 
such wonders in the one job could not be used 
for the other. The potential contribution of 
science is far greater than anything we have yet 
seen. ‘ Most of us live under the clouds of one 
or other form of superstition; and the dignity of 
our species is diminished by the gods and idols 
that we have created in our own image . . . there 
may be questions which science cannot answer, 
yet a scientific approach to life enables us to 
face the universe both with greater realism and 
with a new sense of dignity and independence.” 
Science also, she holds, may have far more to 
contribute than we yet realize towards the enrich- 
ment of the emotional and esthetic experiences 
which are among the greatest delights of that 
peculiar organ of our species—the mind. 

These lines of thought give structure to the 
book. After showing, in my opinion conclusively, 
that both quantitative and qualitative methods of 
science are becoming increasingly applicable to 
social fields, there comes a section on our pre- 
scientific mental habits. Prof. Wootton points 
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out how strong is the pressure of dogmatic 
religious instruction, even in these freer days. 
The cumulative effect of repetition of dogmas 
should not be under-estimated. “ From an early 
age most of us find large tracts of experience 
reserved as the province not of science but of 
religion, and the development of scientific habits 
of thought is correspondingly cramped and 
inhibited.” 

In the latter parts of the book Prof. Wootton 
discusses the impact of science upon Meta- 
physics, Morals, and the Arts. She deals faithfully 
with various “scientists in philosophers’ clothing,” 
and with the anti-scientific tendencies of the more 
dogmatic religious philosophers. She has no 
patience with the idea that the struggle between 
religion and science is ended. It ts true that they 
do not now fight over the same ground; but it 
does not follow that the battle is over. “It is 
quite certainly untrue that the present boundaries 
between the two combatants are the result of a 
belated recognition by both parties that there 
never was really anything to fight about. These 
boundaries are simply the outcome of the 
continuous defeat of religion and the victorious 
advance of science, particularly natural science. 
If the natural sciences are no longer in conflict 
with religion, it is because religion no longer dares 
to say anything about the behaviour of natural 
phenomena, having always been proved wrong 
when it did so.” Prof. Wootton holds that similar 
successes await sciences in the social fields. “* The 
social sciences will not keep to their side of the 
fence in the twentieth century any more than 
the natural sciences did in the nineteenth, and 
their conquest will be equally sweeping.” In this 
she contends there is cause not for regret but 
rejoicing. The various superstitions which have 
passed under the name of religion have placed 
shackles on the freedom of the human mind to 
follow every argument whithersoever it leads 
They have created confusion between dogma, hypo- 
thesis, and scientific law, and taken upon them- 
selves the right to dictate in the field of morals. 

I wish I had space to show how Prof. Wootton 
faces the difficulties in the subject of morals with 
a frank fearlessness unusual among moral 
theorists. She thinks that the idea that science 
“can guide the choice of means but not the 
choice of ends” is too facile a generalization. 
And, I need scarcely say, she holds that 
intellectual integrity is the essential condition for 
every field of inquiry. This goes for the Arts 
ilso. In this field science cannot give the final 
word on standards: but given standards, the whole 
field of artistic creation and appreciation is open 
for it to explore 
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This brief account fails, | fear, to convey 
adequately the richness and variety to be found 
in this work, or the detailed documented argu- 
ments by which Prof. Wootton proceeds to her 
conclusions. The book seems to me to have 
special value because it is forward-looking. 
Neither the social nor the natural sciences can 
make headway in a_ hostile or superstitious 
environment; and, in the matter of appreciating 
the scope and methods of the social sciences, 
most of us are still living in the Dark Ages. 
Many of our social and political institutions are 
designed indeed to perpetuate this pre-scientific 
mental climate. Nevertheless, she ends on a note 
of hopeful rationalism. “ The social sciences have 
their hands full, but their achievements give 
grounds for hope.” Her last word is to quote 
Leonard Woolf: “The sordid and savage story 
of history has been written by man’s irrationality, 
and the thin precarious crust of civilization which 
has from time to time been built over the bloody 
mess has always been built by reason.” 


RELIGION IN WESTERN GERMANY 


In the Monthly Report for December, 1949, of the 
B.A.O.R. is published a map indicating the religious 
convictions of the West Germans. The western and 
southern sections are predominantly Roman Catholic, 
the eastern and northern Lutheran; but the variations 
are considerable. The most pious areas are the sees 
of Tréves and Aix: in the former 93.2 per cent are 
Catholic, 6.2 per cent Protestant: and in the latter 
91.8 per cent Catholic, 6.8 per cent Protestant, These 
figures are reversed for Stade (between Bremen and 
Hamburg), where 91.2 per cent are Protestant and 
6.2 per cent Catholic. In Hamburg and its environs, 
though 80 per cent are Lutheran, 12 per cent have 
no religion at all. Here and in Hanover-Brunswick 
the forces of Freethought are the most active: and in 
October, 1949, the representatives of ten societies 
formed the German League for Freedom of the Mind. 
These societies represented about 50,000 members and 
included the Monistenbund (founded by Ernst Haeckel 
half a century ago), the Freidenker-Verband (once with 
headquarters in Berlin and a membership roll of over 
half a million), and free religious communities (which 
derive from those of the early nineteenth century), The 
first president is Prof. Gerhard von Frankenberg. a 
geneticist of distinction, who spent several years a 
prisoner in Hitler's concentration camps. 

The main aims of this League are: (1) the separation 
of Church and State: (2) the liberation of the educa- 
tional system from clerical influence: (3) freedom of 
conscience and belief. 

The League has recently (July, 1950) issued an appeal 
emphasizing the need for union among all friends of 
spiritual freedom to withstand the pressure of totali- 
(arian forces, especially that of Rome, in all domains 
of public life. The Churches. with a cry of ‘ Save 
Christendom,” are endeavouring to gain political con- 
trol and have taken a very active part in the recent 
elections C.B.B. 
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Mr. Martin Triumphs 


WHILE grave events were taking place in far 
away Korea, menacing the liberties of the free 
world, the Commons at Westminster were fighting 
a wordy battle over a minor issue of Sunday free- 
dom. The question solemnly posed was: Shall father 
and mother (possibly accompanied by little Johnny 
and Emily) be allowed to go to the Fun Fair part 
of the Festival of Britain next year on Sundays, 
and thus be exposed to the seductive moral perils 
of swings, roundabouts, and coconut shies? 

Believe it or not, after a considerable amount 
of deliberation, the Commons of Britain assembled 
decided by a very large majority that they would 
not expose the parents and children of our time 
to such moral danger on Sundays. So the Festival 
Fun Fair will not be open on that day. 

The size of the victory of the opponents 
of Sunday opening was a surprise to Members of 
Parliament themselves. Listening to the debate, 
and the relative degree of applause for opposing 
speakers, one might well have thought that the 
sides were fairly evenly divided, and that victory, 
whichever way it went, would be only by a 
narrow margin. When the figures were announced 
-—389 against Sunday opening and 134 for— 
Members generally were astonished, and doubtless 
Mr. Martin, of the Lord’s Day Observance Society, 
who had heard himself and his organization 
vigorously denounced, was smiling broadly. 

Evidently what was said in the debating 
chamber that day had influenced very few votes. 
Either because of strong, honest conviction, or 
because of strongly organized Sabbatearian 
pressure—and that was certainly not lacking—- 
Members had nearly all made up their minds 
before the debate started. 

On the whole, the discussion was of a quiet, 
orderly character. No Party Whips were on, and 
the Government (with Mr. Morrison, the Lord 
President, as their spokesman on this occasion) 
took up an attitude of impeccable impartiality. If 
there were any Members who were uncertain and 
wanted leadership on the issue, they got it mainly 
from the Churches and Chapels, and, above all, 
from the truculent Lord’s Day Observance Society. 
This leadership was, of course, all against Sunday 
Freedom. 

One thing brought out by the vote was that 
opinion on Sunday observance has marked geo- 
graphical variations. For example, London 
appears to be strongly pro-Sunday Freedom, 
whereas Wales, Scotland, the North, and Midlands 
are more for what one might call the Victorian 
Sunday. All over the country, too, the larger 


centres of population are more for freedom on 
Sunday than are the rural areas. Whether or 
not M.P.s by their votes generally reflected what 
was majority opinion in their constituencies, it is 
impossible to say. As I have said above, 
organized pressure in the constituencies on the 
Member was almost entirely confined to opposition 
to Sunday opening. 

As it seemed to me, the opponents of the Sunday 
opening of the Fun Fair had no real answer to 
the simple contention that, having complete free- 
dom themselves, they should concede to others 
who differed from them that same freedom. In 
other words, they should put the Christian Golden 
Rule into practice. 

It is true an attempt was made to meet this 
point by declaring that the Fair would be noisy 
and would interfere with the way of life of those 
living near, but this argument was made ridiculous 
by a recital of the plain official facts. These 
showed that the Fair would occupy only one-sixth 
of the Pleasure Gardens, that it would be 
surrounded by two belts of trees, and would be 
at least 300 yards from the nearest house. More- 
over, it would be a most decorous and quiet Fair, 
with no loud speakers permitted. 

The only reply to the demand for liberty was 
the old tag that what was being demanded was 
not liberty, but licence! It is hard to believe that 
in 1950 anyone could contend that freedom to 
use a swing or a roundabout, or to throw a ball 
at a coconut, on a Sunday afternoon, was really 
licence! And yet that tale was told. 

One significant fact the debate revealed was 
that the “Common Informer” has no friends. I 
heard no single word spoken in favour of this 
odious practitioner in profitable tale-bearing. 

And the odium in which he is held suggests 
a possible way out of our difficulties. It may 
be that in the present state of public opinion, and 
in view of the undoubted timidity of politicians 
in the face of organized intolerance, we cannot 
at present hope to defeat the opposition to 
Sunday Freedom by means of a frontal attack. 
But what about turning their flank by getting rid 
of the Common Informer? With this obnoxious 
fellow out of the way, or deprived of his power 
to indulge in profitable suppression, we might 
enjoy all the Sunday Freedom we want. Thé 
Attorney-General indicated clearly enough his 
readiness to deal with the snooper gentleman’s 
present power to profit at the expense of our 
liberty. 

ERNEST THURTLE. 
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Fifty Years a Speaker 


IN February, 1951, it will be fifty years since 
as the phrase goes—-I first got on my hind legs 
and addressed an audience. The place was 
Wheatsheaf Hall, South Lambeth; the occasion 
a Christian Endeavour meeting. It was roll-call 
night; it Was imperative that every member 
answered. The feeble spirits said a text, the bolder 
a prayer, the heroes expounded in speech. | 
remember the date so well because my subject was 
the death of Queen Victoria. I moralized on her 
imposing funeral pageant as compared with a very 
modest cortege I had seen at a neighbouring 
church. My father was a Methodist local preacher, 
and when it was noised abroad that his sixteen- 
year-old son had made a start it warmed the 
cockles of his Christian heart. There was to come 
a chilling frost about twelve years after. 

I was evangelical then, if not very enthusiasti- 
cally. If some young sinner had asked, ** What 
shall I do to be saved?” I should have faltered 
for a reply. Probably I should have passed him 
on to the elder soul-doctors much as a medical 
man would refer a difficult case to a surgeon. | 
sang a hymn that opened 

What can wash away my stain? 

Nothing but the blood of Jesus, 
but | rather squirmed at sanguinary salvation 
Blood as a substitute for soap seemed odd: i 
was so messy. I also pondered over the extra- 
ordinary phrase of one hymn that said the blood 
of Jesus “ whispers peace.” I supposed I believed 
in Hell, but I kept hints of it out of my addresses 
during the period when my orthodoxy was so 
little suspect that I addressed open-air meetings 
under the auspices of our “ Mission Band.” 

Almost at once I started to speak to children, 
and became popular in this regard. My first 
speaking away from the home ground was to a 
large and somewhat unruly audience at a 
Wesleyan chapel. When I had mounted the 
platform and was about to commence, the 
notoriously raucous voice of the Superintendent 
was raised to its utmost. ~ Before Mr. Kent 
begins to speak, will the boy who has got ring- 
worm at the back go out.” I forget if the young 
culprit departed. Another memorable experience 
in this department of my activity was at 
Plumstead. There I was booked to go to address 
a Sunday School in connection with the 
Christian Endeavour Convention. I was such a 
strict Sabbatarian in those days that this neces- 
sitated two nights away from home. On this 
occasion, just before I began my address, a real 
iron curtain went up, revealing an «audience of 


young men, some older than myself, waiting to 
listen to me talking to children. I treated them 
as interlopers and followed my notes closely. 
When I have come upon scraps of my utterances 
in those far-off days I have thought of Robert 
Browning's reply to the query about some obscure 
line: “When I! wrote that, only God and 
Robert Browning knew what it meant. Now 
only God knows.” However, I studied never to 
bore the children. Like F. J. Gould, I adorned 
with tales more than I pointed morals. 

Once I was on the verge of preaching at our 
Hall. Not, of course, in the evening, when 
sinners were likely to be about, but in the morn- 
ing—to the few saints. Heresy, however, 
inopportunely came creeping in. So my few 
sermons were preached during the “New 
Theology” campaign the churches, so 
memorable to elder readers of The Literary Guide. 
In the world before the first world war “ Liberal 
Christianity,” as it was called, was so acceptable. It 
was indeed a feather-bed for falling Christians, for 
“the all-enfolding love,” as my favourite preacher 
used to phrase it, seemed as real to the grown 
man as it was to the child of Browning’s Pippa 
Passes, if, as to myself, he was assured of it by 
economic security. Given to innovation always, 
I once introduced a children’s talk in an evening 
service. On another occasion | tound my hearers 
diminished by a cry of “ Fire” in the street. | 
was actually asked to preach an anniversary 
sermon! My text then was a most singular one 
—‘And there are also many other things which 
Jesus did, the which, if they should be written 
every one, | suppose that even the world itself 


‘could not contain the books that should be 


written ~ (John xxi, 25). How I expounded “ the 
word” I know not. Blessed is he whose 
utterances go largely into oblivion! 

Then came the first world war. My growing 
scepticism was increased, not commenced, by it. 
I resigned from my “ Liberal Christian * Church 
and joined the R.P.A. and the South London 
Ethical Society. I always feel grateful to Nellie 
Freeman at the latter. Her energy could not 
have been surpassed by any church worker. When 
eventually I was asked to lecture I received the 
guinea—all that this egalitarian society paid to 
Joseph McCabe and Harry Snell. It meant a 
lot to me. Yet still I mounted brotherhood 
platforms occasionally. This was to please my 
father (the secretary of the local society), who 
was grieved at my falling from faith. I chose my 
subjects carefully, and skirted round theological 
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subueties. One Saturday my father came round 
to me. He was without a speaker. He was 
ured in the search. Would [| oblige? I was 
reluctant to do so. He knew the reason. * Oh,” 
he said, “you can talk about the Pilgrim's 
Progress.’ He thought this a safe subject. I 
used humanistically to interpret Bunyan, perhaps 
finding in his book more than he put there. 1 
said I would talk instead about the impending 
General Election. I fancy my father was not 
pleased, but beggars cannot be choosers. So that 
pleasant Sunday afternoon | spoke on the duty 
of citizenship, and attacked those who, glimpsing 
a New Jerusalem, had no thought for what Lamb 
called the “Old Jerusalem” of London. 1 
intimated my stern resolve to keep aloof from 
party politics. When I sat down, uninvited a 
man rose and said that when he entered the hall 
he had intended not to vote at all. Now he was 
going to vote Labour! 

In 1920 I commenced terms of hard labour in 
H.M. Prisons: Pentonville (where I gave a course 
on Dickens); Wormwood Scrubs, where I gave 
two courses on London (they had also a small 
class in Biblical exegesis). 1! went many times to 
Wandsworth, and once to Maidstone, where 
Horatio Bottomley was in my audience. On my 
début in this field I made a faux pas. When the 
applause had subsided, I said: “ Thank you very 
much. I hope I shall see you all when I come 
again.” There were expressions almost of tearful 
misgiving on the faces of some of the audience, 
and the chaplain looked at me in a quizzical way. 
I then corrected myself and said: “ Thank you 
very much. I hope I shall see all of you who, 
alas, are still here when I come again.” in 1938, 
after about a hundred visits, | went to prison for 
the last time. I suspect that some chaplain or 
Church Army official lighted upon London for 
Heretics or The Testament of a Victorian Youth 
and put me on a black list. Yet I had never 
introduced propaganda into prison. I never had 
such an enthusiastic audience after I left gaol 
until at Trinity College I addressed the Cambridge 
University Heretics on “Who was Shakespeare?” 

Geographically my range as a speaker has not 
been wide. My most distant platform was at 
Manchester. There have been worrying experi- 
ences. Once at Highbury Corner I was an hour 
and a half on a platform speaking and answering 
until I was tired and hoarse. At an anti-conscrip- 
tion open-air meeting, at Brixton, an angry sailor 
shook his fist close to my nose. Looking back, 
though, on those fifty years, and perhaps two 
thousand platform appearances, I am grateful for 
the patience, the kindliness—in short, the friendli- 
ness-—of my many hearers. WILLIAM KENT. 
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Richelieu and Modern Catholicism 


IN his History of Freethought, J. M. Robertson, 
proceeding from the fact that La Mothe le 
Vayer’s treatise on toleration was written at 
Richelieu’s suggestion, raises the question whether 
the Cardinal himself was not strongly touched 
by the rationalism of his age. This is to make 
too little of Richelieu’s superstition: his belief in 
astrology, magic, and lucky days is shown in his 
letters, and it is safer to ascribe his patronage of 
le Vayer simply to his political intelligence. 

But if the great Cardinal is not to be cited as 
an example of a complete Rationalist, he was 
notoriously but an indilferent Catholic, and today, 
when, in the exigencies of European politics the 
Vatican is again confronted by insubordinate 
priests, it may be instructive to examine 
Richelieu’s attitude to his Supreme Pontiff and 
tO appraise it in the light of modern Catholic 
doctrine. 

Richelieu has his place in history as the first 
European statesman to practise the doctrine of 
toleration, a doctrine —as Mgr. Knox has clearly 
stated even in our own enlightened times—con- 
trary to the letter and spirit of Catholicism. 
Besides granting religious freedom to the 
Huguenots, he defended the liberties of the 
Gallican Church against papal pretensions, 
although at the same time he was careful to 
prevent Gallicanism from developing into a claim 
for clerical independence, not merely from Rome 
but from the secular administration of France. 
His constant aim was the unity and authority of 
the State, and during nearly twenty years in office 
he subordinated ecclesiastical to political con- 
siderations. 

His conduct as Minister shows an enormous 
advance on the purely clerical attitude he had 
assumed at the States-General in 1614, when he 
first entered politics. He spoke in favour of five 
points then, all to the benefit of the Church; but 
when he was in power he adopted only one of 
them—the more frequent admission of the clergy 
to office and to the royal council. In 1614 he 
pleaded for the exemption of the clergy from 
direct taxation, using the proverbial argument 
that the only tribute due from them was their 
prayers; in 1635 he drove the clergy to a state of 
hysteria by proposing an exactly opposite course. 
As a delegate to the States-General he spoke in 
favour of prohibiting the grant of Church 
revenues to laymen; as Minister he rewarded a 
favourite fiddler with the gift of an abbey—the 
Cardinal himself being apparently also a good 
fiddler. The two remaining points he had raised 


in 1614 he later ignored: the restoration of 
clerical jurisdiction to its old independence from 
the secular courts, and the recognition of the 
decrees of the Council of Trent. 

His Erastian outlook and his policy of tolera- 
tion aroused the enmity of the Ultramontane 
party, which attacked him as “the Cardinal of 
the Huguenots,” * an apostate,” and “ the betrayer 
of his Church.” Their campaign blundered into 
rougher ground when a Jesuit named Sanctarellus 
published a book expounding the most extreme 
doctrines of papal absolutism. According to 
Sanctarellus, the Pope had the right to punish and 
depose monarchs for offences against religion, for 
heresy and schism, and even for incapacity, and 
a monarch in any case ruled only as the Pope's 
representative. It was as an answer to such ideas 
that the theory of the divine right of kings was 
originally advanced. To Richelieu the book was 
“the most evil of its kind.” and at his instigation 
the Sorbonne condemned it as “ containing novel, 
false, and erroneous doctrines, contrary to the 
word of God,” and the Parlement of Paris ordered 
it to be publicly burned. 

Since the Pope had approved the book in the 
first place, the condemnation of it was in effect 
imputing heretical doctrines to the Pontiff himself. 
The Vatican did not discuss that aspect of the 
matter, but snubbed Richelieu on every possible 
occasion thereafter. It refused to appoint him 
Papal Legate in France; it refused to allow his 
nomination as a coadjutor of the Archbishop of 
Trier; it refused to confirm him as self-appointed 
General of the Orders of the Citeaux and the 
Premonstratensians; it refused to grant a cardigal’s 
hat to his assistant, Father Joseph; and it refused 
to recognize the validity of the decision of 
French ecclesiastics who, for political reasons and 
in obedience toe Richelieu, had annulled the 
marriage between Gaston of Orleans, brother of 
Louis XIII, and Margaret of Lorraine. 

Richelieu replied to these rebuffs by com- 
missioning the erudite Pierre Dupuy to write a 
treatise On the Liberties of the Gallican Church, 
which elaborated all the arguments against papal 
absolutism and set out the case for the sub- 
jection of the Church to the State. An open 
quarrel with Rome followed. The French envoy 
ceased all communication with the Vatican, and 
Louis XIII refused to receive the Papal Nuncio. 
It was rumoured that Richelieu was contemplating 
a complete break with Rome and preparing to 
have himself elected Patriarch of France by a 
National Synod. So strong was the rumour that 
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a certain Father Hersent, not otherwise noticed 
by history, denounced the projected schism in a 
book which not a bishop in France raised his 
voice to defend and which the Paris Parlement 
proscribed. 

The first weakening in the impasse appears to 
have come from the Vatican. Mazarin acted as 
mediator, and as a pledge of reconciliation with 
France he was promoted to the rank of cardinal. 
But, from all accounts, Urban VIII never forgave 
the priest who had defied him: on Richelieu’s 
death he refused to allow Requiem Mass to be 
celebrated for him at Rome, and he is said to 
have expressed his opinion of the Cardinal in 
terms rather peculiar for a Pope to use: “ If there 
is a God, he will pay dearly for his conduct; but 
if there is no God, he was an admirable man.” 

By the standards of modern Catholicism, it 
must be admitted, Richelieu was not a Catholic 
at all. No cardinal today could accuse the Holy 
Father of sponsoring erroneous doctrines and 
remain a Catholic. The Act of Faith which every 
Catholic child is taught at school says simply: 
“Oh my God, I believe in Thee and all Thy 
Church doth teach, because Thou hast said it and 
Thy word is true.” It is not necessary to examine 
the exhaustive nature of this affirmation nor to 
count how many questions are begged by that 
sublimely casual “ because.” It is enough to 
recognize that this summary statement of the 
modern Catholic faith, a blank cheque given to 
arrogance by credulity, excludes the slightest 
possibility of the Pope approving doctrines con- 
trary to the word of God. Vox Pontificis vox Dei. 

Since this has been explicit only since 1870, the 
Catholic boast of an unchanging and unchange~ 
able doctrine goes rather too far. Like everything 
else, the teachings of the Church have been subjeci 
to evolution—a point too frequently passed over. 
Some. Rationalists, indeed, willingly accept the 
Catholic claim of immutability and use it to 
emphasize the intellectual backwardness of the 
Church; but it is perhaps more important to stress 
the variability of its doctrines in order to ridicule 
its claim to be the repository of a God-given 1in- 
mutable verity. The true criticism of dogma, it 
has been said, is its history; to accept the claim 
that Catholic dogmas have no history is to 
abandon an essential instrument of criticism. 

Newman, who was not ignorant of history, had 
more than an inkling of the development of 
doctrine; but his thesis was incompatible with 
the claims of the Church he joined, and until 
his death his orthodoxy was suspect. Today the 
position has so far altered that the organization 
whose purpose it is to encourage intellectual 
activity amorg Catholic graduates is called the 
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Newman Association. (We may, of course, see 
a certain fitness in using Newman’s name for a 
society of Catholic intellectuals, when we remem- 
ber that Carlyle thought Newman had the intellect 
of a rabbit.) In Scotland the members of the 
Newman Association have recently started a 
Review devoted to studies in Catholic history 
and named it after Father Thomas Innes, a 
scholarly priest of the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries, who was interdicted by the 
Archbishop of Paris under suspicion of sharing 
the Jansenist heresy and was among those who 
opposed the bull Unigenitus. 


* 


The point to be stressed, then, is that although 
the dogma of papal infallibility makes heretics of 
some of the most outstanding Catholics in 
history, educated Catholics of today—instead of 
admitting as much—set up those same _ heretics 
as figures deserving particular approval. This 
system of double book-keeping permits them to 
treat Richelieu as a great Catholic statesman, to 
boast of Innes and Acton as examples of Catholic 
scholarship, and to sentimentalize over Newman 
and forget that Manning would not admit he was 
a “true Catholic” at all. 

THOMAS BUCHANAN. 
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Rationalism and 


THE conflict between the Rationalist and Christian 
world outlooks is so often taken for granted that 
it must appear odd for a Rationalist to argue 
that in one sphere of life, at any rate, co-operation 
rather than conflict has been the rule. That it 
is so in adult education in England is the view 
of the writer. 

Adult eaucation has grown up in the last 
seventy years because a minority of middle- and 
working-class people have wanted to know 
something about art, science, philosophy, and 
various religions and systems of government, the 
great literatures of the world, and so on. It was 
in the seventies of the last century that 
Cambridge provided the first extension lectures. 
The Workers’ Educational Association was 
founded by Albert Mansbridge, in 1903, with 
the object of stimulating the provision of 
systematic courses in liberal studies for working 
men and women.* 

Mansbridge helped to establish the University 
Joint Committees which gave birth to the three- 
year tutorial class. The adult student with wide 
academic interests was now given an opportunity 
to pursue his studies in much the same way as 
he would have done were he a member of the 
university promoting the class. 

Since those early days of pioneering the shorter 
course has grown in popularity. The universities, 
voluntary organizations, and local education 
authorities have all played their part in the 
provision of courses. But it is the spirit and 
enthusiasm which inspired those early students 
of the tutorial class movement which has largely 
moulded the tradition and outlook of the adult 
education movement in this country. To under- 
stand the influence of this pioneering movement 
on future developments in the field of general 
culture and education we shall discuss the life 
and work of three men who built up adult 
education at the beginning of the century. 

Albert Mansbridge was the son of a West 
Country carpenter. When working in London in 
the office of the English and Scottish Co-operative 
Wholesale Society he came under the influence 
of Charles Gore, at that time Canon of 
Westminster. Gore had just founded the Com- 
munity of the Resurrection and was inclined to 
Socialist views. Mansbridge was generally active 
in the working-class movement, and between 
them they conceived the idea of a workers’ 


* New Pathways in Adult Education. David Hard- 
man, Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of Education. 
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educational organization which would have as its 
Object the diffusion of humanist tradition and 
culture among the educationally élite of the 
working-class. To do this it was essential to win 
the support of the universities and the Board of 
Education. Mansbridge did achieve his aim, and 
the truly astonishing results of that crusade are 
described in his book University Tutorial Classes, 
published just before the outbreak of the first 
world war. He _ believed desperately in the 
individual—* One thing is certain, and that is, 
that if a man would live fully he must strive. 
and continue to strive, to express his gifts, no 
matter how untoward the circumstances. It is 
not merely a matter of ‘ getting a position.” It 
must pervade the whole of life. If a man finds 
no chance in a working day then he must make 
it in his hours, or even moments, of leisure. Only 
in such a way will he feed the fires of his 
spirit.” 

Charles Gore was Mansbridge’s teacher. He 
came from a very different social class—one ot 
those who “ knew, so to speak, who their grand- 
parents were, and had inherited some attractive 
Georgian silver.” He appears in retrospect to 
have been one of the gayest and most delightful 
of the Victorian “defenders of the faith.” Ot 
his contemporaries at Oxford, one has written: 
“If a man so morally and intellectually supreme 
as Gore could believe and dedicate all he had 
and was to the cause of Christ, then, at any rate. 
the Christian Faith was something that we could 
not lightly dismiss.” When he was appointed 
Bishop of Birmingham his Suffragan referred, in 
the pulpit, to the special fitness of the Bishop- 
designate “to help those who had lost hold of 
their Faith under the stress of scientific inquiry.” 

But there was another side to the man, and 
this, | believe, explains his position and prestige 
in the adult education movement. When Bishop 
of Oxford he was hated and feared by the 
local landowners for his supposedly Socialist 
sympathies. His essay of the Holy Spirit in 
Lux Mundi, published in 1889, offended “ good 
Churchpeople” just as much as the more recent 
bombshell from a bishop’s palace, The Rise of 
Christianity. One rather amusing result of 
Gore’s flirtation with Modernism was that at 
the Birmingham Church Congress in 1893 an 
Anglo-Catholic clergyman “strode forward” to 
the platform and “pulled out his crucifix and 
cursed the reader.” The reader, needless to say. 
was the future Bishop of Oxford. 

He was always an uncompromising believer in 
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the right of 4 man to say what he thinks and 
follow the argument wherever it leads. At an 
early W.E.A. General Meeting he told the dele- 
gates: “All this passion for justice will accom- 
plish nothing, believe me, unless you get 
knowledge . . . knowledge will always win over 
ignorance.” 

R. H. Tawney was, again, different in his back- 
ground and outlook. As a young lecturer at 
Glasgow University he shared the enthusiasm ot 
Mansbridge for working-class education. He was 
a relentless critic of the inequalities of capitalist 
culture, but believed in the possibility of a peace- 
ful transition to a more just and rationally 
ordered society. As the tutor of the first tutorial 
class established in an industrial town with the 
backing of Oxford University, he passionately 
believed that “side by side with this technical 
training (part-time vocational education) there 
should go, for the workers not less than for the 
leisured, an education in the humanities, an 
education which touches the heart and _ the 
conscience.” 

In a famous Ministry of Education Report the 
philosophy of the movement is_ still more 
explicitly stated: “The student learns to distin- 
guish between what may fairly be called matter 


of fact and what is certainly mere matter ot 
opinion, between the white light and the coloured. 
He becomes accustomed to distinguishing issues 
and to look at separate questions each on its 
own merits and without an eye to their bearing 
on some cherished theory. He learns to state 
fairly, and even sympathetically, the position ot 
those to whose practical conclusions he is most 
stoutly opposed. He becomes able to examine a 
suggested idea, and see what comes of it, before 
accepting it or rejecting it.” 

Surely this is a pithy and succinct statement 
of the Rationalist position? In the writer's 
experience the adult education class is the most 
likely meeting-place for those least likely to be 
found inside a church. The battleground is, of 
course, constantly changing, but at the moment 
it is the totalitarian State which is the most 
deadly enemy of free and untrammelled 
discussion. 

In tracing the growth of freedom of thought 
in twentieth-century England one cannot ignore 
the impact of adult education. It is, perhaps, one 
of the strangest twists of history that this move- 
ment, destined to undermine the foundations ot 
orthodoxy, was largely the creation of devout 
and sincere Churchmen. JoHN GORDON. 


A Colleetor’s Notes 


One of the most noteworthy features of any 
social protest movement is the large amount of 
ephemeral pamphlet literature produced by it. 
This is certainly true today, and is no less so with 
regard to the nineteenth-century secular move- 
ment, only a tiny fraction of what was an 
enormous output today remaining extant. A 
brief glance at some of this material is of more 
than merely antiquarian interest: it can bring 
home to the contemporary reader the thoughts and 
issues which were discussed with often burning 
passion during the last century. 

It is fortunate that one or two stalwarts of the 
movement saw fit to bind numbers of pamphlets 
together in a stout, though often unattractive. 
casing. Thanks to this practice, which was, 
however, only an occasional one, a number of 
slight pieces have been preserved until today. One 
such volume in the collection of the present writer 
belonged to Joseph Mazzini Wheeler, an all but 
forgotten sub-editor of The Freethinker, and 
collaborator of Foote’s. This particular volume 
was presented by Wheeler to Bertram Dobell, 
and latterly escaped destruction in the late war. It 
contains a first edition of the now famous Bible 
Handbook, and two pamphlets, printed on tinted 


paper, entitled Letters from Heaven and Letters 
from Heil, both of which were issued by R. Forder 
in Stonecutter Street. There are a number of 
other pamphlets, including one from America, 
printed at Indianapolis in 1887. This is a reprint 
of a paper read to “The Order of Natural 
Mortality” by a Mr. John Crum, who states 
categorically that “ Belief has no merits,” and the 
anonymous printer hiding beneath the pseudo- 
nym, “The Ironclad Age.” 

Sooner or later, in a collection of bound 
pamphlets, one is bound to come across Foote’s 
blistering reply to The Atheist Shoemaker by the 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. This work of Foote’s 
was distributed free, one hundred thousand copies 
of it being paid for by a public subscription 
raised in The Freethinker. This episode is now 
almost forgotten and is of interest because 
Foote’s best polemic writing is to be found in this 
pamphlet. As both a stylist and critic, Foote 
has been overlooked, chiefly, one suspects, because 
the more orthodox critics were scared of his 
Freethought, and Freethinkers were concerned 
solely with the substance of his writing. (Curiously 
enough, another great radical from the early 
years of the nineteenth century, William Hone, 
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has been similarly ignored as a stylist in this 
vein.) 

Among other pamphlets, the imprints of 
Watson and Holyoake appear often. These two 
publishers rendered a great service to Secularism, 
and if this had been Holyoake’s only contribution, 
he would still have been a major figure. A glance 
at one of his catalogues will more than confirm 
this view and give some idea of the scope of his 
publishing activities. His own works occupy 
enough space in the catalogue for him to be 
regarded as a writer as well as a publisher. Prices 
range from one penny to £t4—-the latter sum for 
a set of fifteen bound volumes of The Reasoner. 
Holyoake was the author of four Children’s 
Secular School Books, though what success they 
could have had is hard to say. The children’s 
market was flooded with cheap and sometimes 
excellent books published by the Religious Tract 
Society. An intriguing title is The Last Days of 
Mrs. Emna Martin, Advocate of Freethought, 
who was a well-known Freethinker in her day. 
The Cabinet of Reason: a Library of Free 
Thought, Potitics, and Culture, conducted by 
G. J. Holyoake, was an item that received about 
a page and a half in one of his catalogues. It 
is not difficult to imagine how these shilling and 
sixpenny volumes were thumbed in Mechanics’ 
Institutes and Working Men’s Clubs. Here was 
a very real and effective forerunner of the 
Workers’ Educational Association, Labour 
Colleges, and other forms of adult education. 

A catalogue of publications from Watson is 
equally interesting, numbers of items possessing 
a definite Chartist outlook. Watson seems to have 
been a devoted printer of advanced literature and a 
man of wide tastes, two titles of poems by Byron 
and Southey being sandwiched between Theology 
Displayed and The Trial of H. Hetherington for 
Blasphemy. This publisher also issued a number 
of works by Thomas Paine, mention of whose 
name calls to mind Edward Truelove, who 
published Paine’s complete works in sub- 
stantial volumes, and who in his day was a con- 
siderable publisher for the radical and secular 
causes. T. M. Wheeler was another, who printed 
an edition of Paine’s political works for the 
Chartist Co-operative Land Society. Editions of 
Paine’s works show how intertwined the Radical 
and Secular movements were, and how difficult it 
is to mention one without the other. 

While most of the publishing was done in 
London, some of it was carried out in the larger 
provincial towns. In Manchester there was Abel 
Heywood, and in Birmingham James Guest. No 
doubt there were other publishers in the industrial 
North, where the demand for this type of 
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literature was very great. There was the Science 
Library of Tunbridge Wells, Kent, which combined 
Anarchism with Freethought, as they announce the 
first English edition of Bakunin’s God and the 
State. An edition of Robert Ingersoll’s Orthodox 
Theology was issued from here at the very 
modest price of twopence. Another Ingersoll 
reprint came from the Paine Press in Finsbury 
Street, London, who published Thomas Paine 
Glorified, and one or two other Freethought titles. 
very cheaply. 

Two names are remembered today, though for 
very different reasons. John Chapman, who is 
usually mentioned in connection with George 
Eliot and who was for forty-three years Editor ot 
The Westminster Review, published a number of 
books and pamphlets of Biblical criticism. He 
was greatly concerned to produce worthwhile 
books cheaply, and his “Library for the 
People” comprised many short works, sold for 
sixpence in paper wrappers, and among the 
authors were Spencer, Emerson, and Froude. 
Although the “ Library” was little mere than a 
series of pamphlets, it was, in its way, an 
anticipation of the R.P.A. Cheap Reprints Series 
that were to come at the end of the century. 

The other name, one with which it is most 
fitting to end this sketch, is that of Charles Watts, 
Secularist and Freethinker, Assistant Editor of 
the National Reformer, Editor of the Secular 
Review, and associate of Foote on. The Free- 
thinker, he was a tireless worker in the cause 
of Secularism. His pungent writings are to be 
found in the columns of these three periodicals. 
also in a number of pamphlets that he wrote. 
Fortunately, several of the public debates in 
which he took part were reprinted as pamphlets. 
His achievement was a considerable one, not the 
least of it being the printing business that he 
started with his brother John in 1864, and which 
is now known as Watts & Co. 

Apart from the flood of pamphlets, there were 
numerous periodicals, but they are too interesting 
a topic to be relegated to a paragraph. Carlile’s 
Republican, Dr. Lees’ The Truth Seeker, with its 
bright yellow covers, the joyous illustrations in 
Christmas numbers of the early Freethinker and 
many others, all deserve at least an article to 
themselves. 

The foregoing notes can in no way claim to be 
regarded as either complete or comprehensive. 
Some day, perhaps, there will be the opportunity 
to deal with this subject in a full and detailed 
manner. As it is, these jottings must serve, and 
if they have one merit, it is that nearly all the 
material mentioned has been handled by the 
writer. Victor E. NEUBURG. 
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Touchstones to Knowledge 


SOME years ago I undertook to help sort, 
catalogue, and store several thousands of human 
skulls. The event was less macabre than might 
appear from this, for the skulls formed part of 
a large anatomical collection. My part in the 
venture consisted mainly of picking up each skull 
in turn and reading out the details, usually 
written in ink on the frontal or parietal bones, 
concerning the nationality of the former owner, 
date of collection, and the like. Meanwhile, 
these details were being entered on a card 
index file. Before accepting this task I knew 
vaguely that there were such things as Caucasian, 
Negroid, Mongoloid, and Australoid types, and, 
if I thought at all about it, probably assumed 
equally vaguely that there were outstanding 
characteristics peculiar to each by which they 
could readily be recognized—at least by an 
expert. My first impression was, however, how 
very much alike they looked even when examined 
in detail with the eye. Before I had finished 
handling this collection, I found myself picking 
up a skull and, by a combination of sight and 
touch, but mainly touch, being able to make a 
fairly accurate guess whether the particular skull 
was Negroid, Mongoloid, Caucasian, or what. 


It seems that this experience is no new one, 
yet even so it is a matter for surprise. The usual 
method of scientific examination, or craniometry, 
consists of taking a number of minutely accurate 
measurements along certain axes of a skull. But 
these statistics must be compiled by, and are 


intelligible to, the expert only. Moreover, they 
take time. It has, however, been found that 
laboratory: assistants, knowing nothing of cranio- 
metry or physical anthropology, acquire after 
a time the ability to name or classify skulls by 
this combination of sight and touch. 

Probably all except those who are wedded to 
figures and measurements as the only source of 
precise information will regard this as common- 
place, if not banal. They will recall how the farmer 
treads his fields to decide the right moment for 
sow.ng, or runs the earth through his hands to 
judge its quality. And many more things besides. 

It recalls with me one of the most skilled 
archeologists it was my privilege to know, who 
dated fragments of pottery and flint chips by 
shutting his eyes and feeling them with finger 
and thumb. And also the flint-knappers of 
Brandon who, so it is said, can not only tell 
where a piece of flint came from, but also the 
depth from the surface at which it was found, by 
similar methods. Having spent some _ years, 


during the 1920s, in the study of the virgin flint. 
collecting many hundreds of specimens from a 
great variety of localities and pits, I grew to 
appreciate the wide range of siliceous nodules 
grouped collectively under the name ~ flint,” 
and also the close way in which the various kinds 
or grades of flint passed almost insensibly into 
each other. Even so, | had begun, with this 
limited experience, to develop something of the 
acute tactile judgment which the flint-knappers 
seen to possess to so marked a degree. 

Finally, and probably the most telling in this 
series of observations, we come to the sponges o! 
commerce. These originate as animals living on the 
bed cf the sea and are found throughout the 
world ina belt bounded approximately by latitudes 
40 degrees north and south. It is, however. 
almost entirely in the Mediterranean and, to a 
lesser extent, the West Indies that sponge-fishing 
takes place. In the Mediterranean, and in other 
places too, there is tound a bewildering variety 
of types and grades, differing in shape, texture, 
and appearance, each with its own trade name. 
The real expert in the trade—and they are few 
—can name the type and the place whence a 
sponge was obtained by looking at it and, more 
especially, feeling it. It is even claimed that the 
real expert on the fishing-grounds themselves 
can not only tell the locality, but also the depth 
from which a given specimen was obtained, by 
sight and touch. 

The important point here is that many 
zoologists over the last century have endeavoured, 
by means of the written word, by picture, 
diagram, and measurement, to name, classify, and 
distinguish between the various types and grades. 
Species, sub-species, varieties, forms, have been 
named, yet the scientist, with his advantages 
of accumulated recorded knowledge, precise 
methods, and precision instruments, cannot rival 
the skill of the trade expert without using his 
methods of touch, sight, and practical experience. 

There is little more to be said, for in truth 
each of these examples can be matched by 
dozens of similar instances in everyday life. It is, 
however, worth while occasionally to remind 
ourselves of the great importance of our senses, 
not forgetting the Cinderella among them, the 
sense of touch; to remind ourselves that the senses 
can appreciate and make use of minutiz which 
neither tongue nor written word can adequately 
express. And to remember that figures, statistics, 
and calculations are not necessarily the most reli- 
able as ultimate criteria. MAURICE BURTON. 
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Members of the R.P.A. are reminded that subscriptions 
are due for renewal on January 1. The Secretary 
would be grateful for prompt attention to this matter, 
and also if, together with their subscriptions, members 
would send in the names and addresses of any friends 
or acquaintances who are likely to be interested in the 
Association and its work. As detailed below, there 
will be an attractive list of books available in 1951. 
It is hoped that this publishing programme will bring 
in new members, and that in any case all existing 
members who are uble to do so will support it by 
increasing their remittances. The present minimum 
subscription of Ss. is exceptionally small in comparison 
with that of other organizations, and among. those 
members who pay this amount there must be many 
who could afford more 10s. 6d. a year is, after all, 
only just over 2d. per week. And it ts all returned, 
if desired, in Rationalist books and periodicals! 


[he five years following the end of the second World 
War have been difficult years in many ways tor most 
people Ihe transitionary period, with its economic 
problems of rising costs and values and the shortages 
of materials and commodities, has been an unsettled 
one, and, not least of all, for those connected with 
the printing and publishing trades. In spite of these 
conditions it is pleasing to be able to announce that 
next Spring Messrs. Watts & Co. will be issuing 
+ completely new series of books under the title of 
Thrift’ Books.” The price per volume, bound in 
paper cover, will be Is. net, and it is hoped that the 
sales for this new popular series will be as large as 
those of earlier ventures of a similar kind. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


| 
Finding the 
Missing Link 


ROBERT BROOM 
SECOND EDITION READY JANUARY 


This second edition has additional material 

and illustrations describing Dr. Broom’s 

further sensational discoveries made since the 
book was first published in 1950, 


Dr. Robert Broom’s wonderful discoveries 
of the remains of primates in South African 
cave-deposits during the past fifteen years, 
following his most valuable finds of fossil 
Mammalia and Reptilia, have commanded 
the admiration and gratitude of the scientific 
world. . . Fascinating description of the 
treasures he has himself unearthed.’ 
NATURE, 
6s. net 
(by post 6s. 4d.) 
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The first eight titles will be: Evolution in Outline, 
by Prof. T. Neville George; Theatregoing, by Harold 
Downs; What's All This About: Genetics? by Rona 
Hurst; The Ladder of Life: from Molecule to Mind, by 
A. Gowans Whyte; Finding Out About Atomic Energy, 
by Dr. J. L. Michiels; A Signpost to Mathematics, by 
A. H. Read: Getting to Know English Literature, by 
T. G. Williams; A Short History of our Own Times 
(1919-1950), by Esmond Wright. 


* * 


These volumes will be published in two sets of four, 
the first set in March or April and the second set in 
May or June. Many other titles are in preparation. 
All these books will be available to members of the 
R.P.A. on account of their subscriptions if desired. 


A second edition of Dr. Robert Broom’s Finding the 
Missing Link is now in the press and will be ready 
shortly. The first edition is out of print. The new 
edition will contain an additional chapter describing 
further remarkable discoveries made by Dr. Broom 
since the book was first published in 1950. 

x * 

Two books based upon lectures delivered under the 
Josiah Mason Lectureship ase now in the hands of the 
printers and will be published during 1951. They are 
Social Evolution, by Prof. V. Gordon Childe, and 
Elements of Social Organization, by Prof. Raymond 
Firth. Further details will be announced later, 


* % x 


Two more additions to the Thinker’s Library are 
now nearing completion and will be ready early in 
the New Year—The Science of Heredity, by Dr. J. S. D. 
Bacon, and The Great Revivalists, by George Godwin. 

The Sixth R.P.A. Annual Conference will be held 
in 1951 at the Beatrice Webb House, Pasture Wood, 
Holmbury St. Mary, near Dorking, Surrey, from 
September 7 to 11. 


The R.P.A. Annual Dinner and Reunion will take 
place at the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street. 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2, on Thursday, May 17, 1951. 


* 


Two recent additions to the list of Honorary 
Associates of the Rationalist Press Association are 
Mr. Arnulf Overland, one of the leading Rationalists 
in Norway, and Mr. Fred Hoyle, the well-known 
mathematician and astronomer whose recent broadcast 
addresses on * The Nature of the Universe * have 
created widespread interest and controversy. 

* 

In the House of Lords recently Lord Chorley called 
attention to the need for legalizing voluntary 
euthanasia. The object of such legislation would be 
to enable a patient suffering from an incurable disease 
involving days, or maybe weeks, of agonizing pain 
to obtain relief from such suffering by an easy death. 
Lord Chorley agreed that safeguards would be neces- 
sary, but argued that the difficulties were not insuper- 
able. He also made the good debating point that in 
the case of an animal suffering in this way it was 
against the law to keep it alive, but that to put a 
human being out of his misery in such circumstances 
was the most heinous of crimes. 
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The most formidable opposition to euthanasia has 
come, of course, from the Churches, as Lord Chorley 
pointed out> In the eyes of the Law, influenced by 
Christian belief, suicide is a crime, and a_ medical 
man or relative who assists a suicide to carry out his 
purpose becomes guilty of murder. But while this sull 
embodies the orthodox religious attitude, Lord Chorley 
reminded the House that more and more ministers, 
both Church of England and Nonconformist, were 
coming round to a different view, and in fact the most 
moving argument for euthanasia had come, last May, 
trom the Dean of St. Paul's. 

* 


The Archbishop of York, however, remains im- 
placably opposed to putting on the Statute Book a 
law which would “ give certain people licence to kill 
some of their fellow men and women.” Only in one 
case, he said, was this allowed, and that was capital 
punishment; and capital punishment was justified 
because it was “a vindication of the sacredness ot 
human life.” But even the murderer is spared a 
protracted death, 


* 


The Primate was followed by Lord Horder, who, 
in opposing euthanasia, spoke from the orthodox 
medical point of view. He argued that the incurable 
disease of this year becomes the curable of the next 
which, however, is poor consolation to the immediate 
sufferer—and that pain, though an ** unhappy experi- 
ence,” possesses ‘spiritual significance” and 
spiritual value.” Fortunately there is a growing 
tendency, however slow, to discount the doubtful 
‘ spiritual *’ blessings of pain in favour of the allevia- 
tion of it in all cases where this is possible. There 
may be objections, other than religious obiections, to 
euthanasia, and doubtless there is a difference of 
opinion among Rationalists as to its practicability; 
but there is certainly as much to be said for the right 
1o die comfortably as for the right to live comfortably. 


* * 


On the same day that the Lords were discussing 
euthanasia, the Commons were occupied with another 
question in which religious belief is the chief factor 
involved—the question of the Sunday opening of the 
Festival of Britain Fun Fair. Mr. Ernest Thurtle— 
whose article on the subject appears on another page 

and others based their opposition to Sunday closing 
of the Fair on grounds of individual liberty, Religion 
was a personal matier and we should be left free to 
choose our own method of Sunday enjoyment. The 
Lord’s Day Observance Society came in for a good 
deal of criticism. Mr. James Hudson described it as 
the enemy rather than the friend of religion. 


The fifth and seventh broadcasts in the series ** Man 
Without God ” were notable for Rationalists. In the 
one Dr. Jchn Rickman presented persuasively the 
Freudian exp'anation of God and Devil as childhood’s 
protective creations retained by adults who lack the 
strength and harmony of development required to 
endure existence; in the latter Mr. H. J. Blackham set 
out with evangelic vigour and in resonant periods the 
consequences of Atheism, in that man must look to 
himself alone as the sole end and engineer of his own 
salvation. The Jesuit psychologist put up as a counter 
to Dr. Rickman was no move adequate to his task than 
was Lord Elton to deal with the reasoned argument 
of Mr. Blackham. The series as a whole showed signs 
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of insufficient planning and of haste. It might have 
been of first importance; it was perilously next a flop. 
It did, however, mark a new and larger policy on the 
part of the Corporation, which we hope may provide 
us with fair opportunities of stating the Rationalist 
case. 
* x 
The Glasgow Rationalist Society announce the fol- 
lowing lectures, which will be given at 3 p.m. at the 
Central Halls, 25 Bath Street, Glasgow: Jan. 21— 
Mr. David Stephen: Illustrated Lecture—** The 
Natural History and Economic Status of the Golden 
Eagle.” Feb. 18—Dr. G. W. Tyrrell: ** The Ancestry 
of Man.” Members living in, or within reach of, 
Glasgow, should get into touch with Miss McBride, 
4 Landressy Street, Glasgow, S.E. 


* . * 


The following programme has been arranged by the 
Manchester Humanist Fellowship: Jan. 13—Prof. S. 
Dobrin, LL.M., Chair of Russian Studies, Manchester: 
** Family Life and Law in the U.S.S.R.” Jan. 27— 
Mr. H. J. Blackham, B.A.: “ Freethought in the 
Twentieth Century.” Feb. 10—Mr. Guy Aldred (Glas- 
gow): Anarchist Philosophy.” Feb, 24—Members’ 
Day, ‘Symposium of Papers.” The meetings are 
usually held at 3.30 p.m. in the Cross Street Chapel 
Library. 

~ 


Just as we go to press the sad news has reached 
us of the death, at the age of eighty-three, of Ernest 
Carr, a Director of the Rationalist Press Association. 
A tribute to Mr. Carr will be published in our next 
issue. 


The Four Pillars 
of Wisdom 


SIR SHELDON DUDLEY 


The Author believes that the basic 
sciences which form the necessary founda- 
tion of a true culture are Logic, 
| Psychology, Statistics, and Semantics. 

| “Sir Sheldon argues and illustrates his 
} case most originally and persuasively.” 
—LIVERPOOL POST 

| 
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Hereditary Genius 
AN INQUIRY INTO ITS 
LAWS AND CONSEQUENCES 


FRANCIS GALTON 


In this famous work is collected a mass 
of evidence from the family histories of 
notable men and women to prove that 
traits of genius are inherited. 


10s. 6d. net 
(inland postage 8d.) 
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“It All Depends on What You Mean .. .” 


STANDING on the station platform the other 
morning I was suddenly shaken out of my after- 
breakfast reverie by the question: “Do you 
believe there’s a conflict between Religion and 
Science?” | ought to have drawn on my 
recollections of Dr. Draper’s famous book, but 
before I could think of Galileo or Copernicus 
the 9.1 came in, and all I could fire at my friend, 
as he got in one carriage and I squeezed into the 
next, was the reply so favoured by a once very 
popular performer on the Brains Trust. 

And really “ It all depends on what you mean” 
is not at all a bad one; indeed, it’s quite zood— 
just how good I have realized only since reading 
Sir Sheldon Dudley's new book,* in which the 
point is made, not once but over and over again, 
that the beginning of wisdom is the definition of 
terms. For a discussion to be worth while, for 
it to be scientific, it must be made clear beyond 
a doubt that the same meaning is being given to 
“all the key words, technical jargon, and other 
symbols” that are used. Where there is any 
doubt, Sir Sheldon goes on, * the indefinite terms 
must be defined—supposing it is really desirable 
to know what you are talking about.” 

Sometimes this is not what is desired, of 
course, as when the really important thing is not 
intelligent agreement but unquestioning assent 
Recently we have had an illuminating illustration 
in the way the word “ peace” has been bandied 
about on the platform and in the newspapers. It 
may be supposed in all confidence that the word 
does not get the same response in the Dean of 
Canterbury's brain as it does in the Home 
Secretary's. Other “coloured” terms that come 
to mind—they can be listed indefinitely—are 
Communism, Democracy, Beauty, Sex, Science. 
Religion, Controls, and, of course, our old friend. 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternitv. The columns 
of The Literary Guide not infrequently afford 
examples of the same word being used in very 
different senses by people who are quite honestly 
deluded in believing that they are talking about 
the same thing. “ Atheist’ means nothing very 
dreadtul to you and me, but when a national 
daily applies it to Fred Hoyle we may suspect 
that it is intended to convey to a million readers 
what a shocking fellow he is. And many people 
who are persuaded that a Rationalist has no 
human feelings or failings, can never let himself 


* The Four Pillars of Wisdom, by Surgeon Vice- 
Admiral Sir Sheldon F, Dudley, K.C.B., F.R.S. (Watts); 
xviii + 246 pp., 8s. 6d 


go in love or lose his temper, cannot go into 
raptures er a sunset, or find solace in the 
devotion u. a dog, might learn with surprise that 
to Sir Sheldon Dudley a Rationalist is simply a 
person who is ever ready to supply reasons and 
evidence for his opinions and beliefs. “Just as 
a gentleman,” he quotes approvingly, “is never 
unintentionally rude, a Rationalist is never un- 
intentionally irrational.” 

This belief in the basic importance of knowing 
the meaning of the words you use, and ensuring 
that they mean to the people you are addressing, 
as nearly: as possible, what they mean to you, is 
one of the most important lessons that Sir Sheldon 
has learnt from life. He says that he was taught 
nothing of Semantics—that’s the term--when he 
was at school, nor did it appear in the list of 
subjects taught at the various other seats of learn- 
ing where he won so many “pots” and prizes. 
passed so many examinations, secured so many 
honours and letters after his name. Only when 
he got out into the world and had knocked around 
for years as a naval doctor and “specialist in 
specialisms ” did he come to realize that in the 
things that make for Wisdom he was uneducated. 

All this is brought out with admirable frank- 
ness and clearness of statement in his book. Anc 
perhaps I should here make the confession that 
when The Four Pillars of Wisdom was handed to 
me for review, I received it with something less 
than the enthusiasm that Keats says he felt for 
his copy of Chapman's Homer. The title seemed 
to indicate yet another attempt to concentrate. 
confine, and compress what is to be known (and 
a good bit that isn’t) within the bounds of a 
single brain: worse still, that it was the expression 
of a philosophy intended to supersede all 
previous philoscphies, a picture of man and his 
world “truer” than any and all of the previous 


attempts at achieving the impossible. 


But my fears were short-lived. Hardly had ] 
turned more than a page or two than I discovered 
with a relief that soon turned into intense 
pleasure that this is a book that is eminently sane. 
essentially practical, chock full with common 
sense. It is not yet another ramble through the 
deserts of metaphysics, nor another flight amid 
the cloudy peaks of the mountain-ranges ot 
philosophy. Nor is it a voyage across the un- 
bounded oceans of science. If it must be 
described in a few words, it is a plea for a new 
sort of education, one supported by the “ four 
pillars” of Semantics, Logic, Psychology, and 
Statistics, and an explanation of what that 
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sort of education might and ought to achieve. 
That sounds dull, but I very much doubt that 
Sir Sheldon Dudley could write dully even if he 
tried very hard. He has had forty years in the 
Royal Navy—during the last war he was Medical 
Director-Generai—and he writes with a_ bluff 
pungency, an uninhibited forthrightness, which 
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may or may not be characteristic of Surgeon 
Vice-Admirals, but must have made him the 
terror of rule-of-thumb formalists and those too 
tired, too lazy, or too stupid to think for them- 
selves. The book is about education; it is not 
too much to say that to read it is an education 
in itself. ROYSTON PIKE. 


King Solomon 


It was believed throughout Christendom for 
centuries that the Dome of the Rock, built c. 700 
by the Khalifa Abdu’l-melek ibn Merwan, was 
the Temple of Solomon, and the Knights 
Templars built their “ temples ” in imitation of it. 
After its true origin became known, it came to be 
supposed that its foundations, as well as the walls 
surrounding the sacred enclosure (including the 
“ wailing wall”), were Solomon’s work. Recent 
investigations have shown, however, that the only 
considerable remains from before the Christian 
era are the work of Herod. There are some 
crude fragments of earlier walling; these probably 
date from the time of the Maccabees and are in 
any case post-exilic. There is nothing in Jerusalem 
which can, with the slightest probability, be as- 
cribed to the alleged time of David and Solomon. 

It was also long believed by everybody, and 
still is by many, that the Book of Proverbs and 
the Song of Solomon were written by Solomon, 
but no one with any pretensions to scholarship 
would now date these writings earlier than 400 B.c. 
As far as history is concerned, we have the 
admission of Prof. Robinson that “ for the reign 
of Solomon we have no authority, not even the 
smallest reference, outside the Biblical record.” 
And what does that tell us of Solomon? 

The first thing that we notice is that the 
Palestine of Solomon is as different from that of 
Saul as chalk from cheese. Saul’s kingdom is 
confined to the highlands of Central Palestine. 
Its inhabitants are rude peasants, unprovided with 
iron, ignorant of horses, and too weak to with- 
stand the attacks of the tiny Philistine nation. 
Of trade there is not a hint. Solomon’s kingdom. 
on the other hand, extends from the Euphrates to 
the Red Sea. He has a large army of horsemen 
and chariots, his ships trade with distant countries, 
and he is rich in gold and silver beyond the 
dreams of avarice. It is true that the alleged 
conquests of David make an apparent step 
towards this transition; but the Palestine of David 
is as uncivilized as that of Saul, and in the story 
of Absalom, which is put near the end of his 
reign, his kingdom is apparently confined to 
Central and Southern Palestine. 


But though Solomon has all this power, he never 
leads his armies or administers his dominions. 
With one exception, all that he does is to remain 
in his palace, consorting with his thousand wives 
and uttering words of wisdom. At least we are 
told that he uttered words of wisdom, but the 
only example that we are given seems to be a 
garbled version of an Indian tale. The exception, 
of course, is that he is supposed to have built 
the temple; but apart from the fact that no traces 
of such a temple have been found, it is obvious 
that in the original story it was David who was 
supposed to have built the temple. He it was 
who, we are told, collected the materials, had 
the musical instruments made, and appointed the 
singers. More than that, we are told how he 
arranged the services in the temple and provided 
funds for its upkeep. And those who attributed 
to David many psalms in which the temple is 
mentioned must have supposed that it existed in 
his time. 

Who, then, was Solomon? There seems to be 
little doubt that he was Shalman, the Assyrian 
god of peace. The idea of a Golden Age was 
familiar to all the peoples of the Ancient East. 
and it seems that, following the example of other 
peoples, the Jews decided, no doubt for patriotic 
reasons, to find a place for it in their pseudo- 
history. This must have been done after the Book 
of Kings and the Book of Chronicles had taken 
substantially their present form; and the highly 
discrepant accounts of his accession, etc., illustrate 
the conservative and radical methods of inserting 
a new story in an older one. Such discrepancies 
never occur in history. In Kings the god Shalman 
replaces Rehoboam, or whoever the story was 
previously told of, while in Chronicles the earlier 
account is suppressed. This was probably because 
Chronicles, being a newer book, could be manipu- 
lated more freely. Anyhow, there is little that 
is said of Solomon which is not elsewhere contra- 
dicted, either explicitly or implicitly, and still less 
that hat anv annearance of historic probability. 
Yet Mr Howell Smith, in his Jn Search of the 
Real Bihle, assures us that to doubt his historicity 
is irrational. RAGLAN. 
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Is There Life on Other Planets? 


{tr seems no more than yesterday since Sir James 
Jeans was telling us that, although there are 
millions of suns in the universe, there are but 
few of them with planetary systems resembling 
our own because, as he said, the cosmic accident 
which produces planets occurs only on very rare 
occasions. This theory is disputed by Fred Hoyle, 
who, in his book, The Nature of the Universe, 
based on a series of broadcast talks delivered by 
him in the B.B.C. Third Programme early in the 
present year, claims authoritative evidence for his 
belief that there are at least 1,000,000 planetary 
systems in our own galaxy of stars—a galaxy 
which is only one of upwards of 100,000,000 
galaxies in the known universe. 

We are not here concerned with the rival merits 
of these conflicting views. All we are concerned 
with is as to whether the existence of life on other 
planets is rendered any more probable by the 
assumption of many planetary systems than of 
a few. Fred Hoyle thinks that it is, and that 
consequently it is extremely unlikely that our tiny 
carth is the only planet to be inhabited. 

In the present state of science, what can be 
known regarding life on other planets—in the 
sense in which “life” in the context 1s expected 
to be understood? Absolutely nothing. The 
mere assertion of the possibility of the existence 
of life similar to our own on other planets betrays 
a woeful ignorance of the conditions which such 
an assertion implies. 

We may rely on analogy in the formation of 
an opinion, but in the absence of verification it 
remains an opinion, and nothing more; and in its 
application to the present question analogy will 
not take us very far. True the planets that we 
know resemble the earth in many respects, and 
to that extent are more likely to be inhabited 
than if they did not resemble the earth at all. 
But the similarities are conspicuously  out- 
numbered by the dissimilarities—the distances of 
other planets from the sun: their rates of rotation 
on their axes and revolution in their orbits; the 
relative periods of day and night; etc. It is 
scarcely scientific to expect similar results from 
such dissimilar conditions. 

There are many conditions necessary for the 
maintenance of organic life, among which may 
be mentioned: regularity of heat supply and a 
limited range of temperature: water in abundance 
and universally distributed: an atmosphere of 
proper quality sufficient density; and 
alternations of day and night. The other planets 
of our own solar system have been examined in 


respect of these conditions and all have been 
found to be deficient. True there is stili some 
dispute about the planet Mars, which has an 
atmosphere with an oxygen content of about 
15 per cent of ours. But, says Sir James Jeans, 
“there is no definite evidence of conscious life 
on Mars—or indeed anywhere else in the, 
universe” (The Universe Around Us). We may 
admit to the possibility of the existence of some 
lowly form of vegetable life on Mars, but that 
is as far as we can reasonably go. 

When people come to discuss the possibility ot 
life on other planets it is not the existence of a 
few lowly shrubs they seek to establish, nor even 
the existence of those hypothetical beings of 
science fiction that have developed constitutions 
that enable them “to bathe in fiery floods. or to 
reside in thrilling regions of thick-ribbéd ice,” 
but the existence of animal life as we Know it in 
its familiar higher forms—life similar to that 
which is embodied in the red-blooded men and 
women who are living on the earth today. And 
those who believe that there are such beings as 
these in other worlds are not content to let the 
matter rest there. They further believe that 
these imagined beings have developed along lines 
similar to the ones along which we have 
developed: that they have become civilized in a 
similar way, and made similar progress in science 
and in art. The Martians have even been credited 
with a knowledge of the Morse code! According 
as to whether a planet is older or younger than 
ours, its assumed inhabitants are deemed to be 
wiser in the one case and less wise in the other 
than ourselves. 

We have seen that there are no grounds for 
such suppositions in connection with the other 
planets in our own solar system. Are there any 
stronger grounds for such suppositions in con- 
nection with the 1,000,000 planetary systems 
which Fred Hoyle believes exist in our own 
galaxy, or with the planetary systems which he 
believes exist among the millions of other 
galaxies in outer space? To attempt to justify 
such suppositions it would be necessary first of 
all to try to imagine a planet beginning its 
existence in exactly the same way as the earth 
began, having an exactly similar mass, revolving 
in a similar orbit around a similar sun, and with 
a similar inclination of its axis to the plane of 
the ecliptic. It would be further necessary to try 
to imagine that when the planet began to cool 
there would be no variations in the proportions 
of land and water, nor in the manner of their 
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distribution into the great continents and oceans. 
It is on the form and position of these continents 
« and oceans that winds and their direction depend, 
: and these in turn are responsible for the 
distribution of moisture and other atmospheric 
conditions necessary to the maintenance of 
human life. 

There are still many more considerations that 
need to be taken into account before we can even 
think of the advent of lie in its most simple 
forms. From this state down to that of modern 
civilized man we cannot admit the slightest 
variation between the development of life on the 
hypothetical planet and that on earth, neither in 
form nor in rate of development. If the imagined 
beings resemble us so nearly, not only in form 
but also in intelligence and culture, they must 
have had a similar animal ancestry and similar 
experiences throughout both prehistoric and 


Spiritua 
pi i 
Ever since Descartes recorded his ability to 
doubt everything except the existence of his own 
doubting mind, philosophers have been beset by 
the problem of how to reconcile our immediate 
self-awareness with that other kind of awareness 
that reaches us through our senses, and which 
common sense regards as being produced by a 
world of things and happenings external to 
ourselves. The difficulty about the common- 
sense view is that it fails to give a consistent 
account of the interaction between this world of 
things and the “ world of thought,” such that we 
ae can regard both as aspects of one harmonious 
system of events. One reason why this harmony 
eludes us is that, while we cannot but feei that 
there is a fundamental difference between events 
we merely imagine and events which really 
“take place,” we find ourselves unable to say 
what is the nature of that difference, since in 
both cases we have only our own feelings for 
guidance. Worse still, the individual is obliged 
on reflection to say, “J have only my own 
feelings for guidance.” and how can he tell 
whether there are any other feelings at all but 
his own? Once it has entertained this awkward 
question, the speculative mind is apt to find 
itself launched upon the slippery slope which 
leads down to the pit of ultimate solipsism, where 
even the self loses its identity except as the single 
impression occurring at any given instant of 
awareness. 

One way of avoiding the pit is to anchor 
oneself at some point or other of the declivity 
to one of the many metaphysical halting-places 
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historic times. Further necessary similarities will 
suggest themselves to those who will pause to 
think. 

There is sti!l one further important considera- 
tion — the extraordinary ditlerence between 
astronomical time and our ordinary everyday 
notion of time. In astronomical time the existence 
of man on earth is but as that of a moment. His 
existence on some other planet would probably 
be equally brief, and the chances against his 
existence on two planets, in the same stages of 
culture and at the same time, are infinitesimal. 
Astronomy gives no clue to the existence of life 
on other planets, and the more we study other 
sciences the less likely does such an existence 
appear. Perhaps Sir Arthur Eddington was not 
very wide of the mark when he said: ‘“ We are 
bits of stellar matter that got cold by accident; 
bits of a star gone wrong.” FRANK KENYON. 


Pluralism 


by which it is flanked—the one known as “ God” 
used to be found the most secure and accom- 
modating, but it has lately become subject to 
serious erosion. 

The refuge recommended by Mr. Richardson 
in a book recently published* is called 
“spiritual pluralism,’ or “ monadic pluralism.” 
Mr. Richardson’s monads are individual 
experience-wholes,” but, unlike the monads of 
Leibnitz, they habitually interact. They seem to 
approximate to what are normally called minds, 
only, since the whole of reality is contained 
within them, they are not to be distinguished 
from matter: “ The traditional metaphysical term 
‘substance’ can be suitably applied only to 
monads,” which constitute “the ultimate sub- 
stance—or, if you like, substances—of reality.” 
One major advantage claimed for this view of 
things is that it enables us to dispense with the 
distinction commonly drawn between perceiving 
“subject” and perceived “ object as if the 
knowing entity and the reality which it knows 
were in a sense independent of, or ‘ external” to. 
one another,” which conception, we are told, is 
“altogether wrong.” Unfortunately, however. 
Mr. Richardson is quite unable to show us how 
his form of monism does dispose of this 
dichotomy in our thinking; indeed, he constantly 
mikes use of its terminology himself. For 
instance, he writes, “In the activities of non- 
human organisms of all kinds we observe 


* Knowledge, Reality, and Life, by C. A. Richardson 
(Harrap); 349 pp., including Index; 15s. 
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{my :talics] what we regard as appropriate 
adjustments to environment,” and he explains 
his own belief in the existence of other individual 
experience-wholes as the result of his observing 
ther behaviour and comparing it with his own. 
His apparent inconsistency in thus employing 
terms which derive their only possible sig- 
nificance from a mode of thought which he 
himself roundly condemns as “false” and “wrong” 
Mr. Richarason justifies by the remark tiat 
although “in actuality” subject and object are 
not separate, “in thinking about experience the 
separation of the concepts may be convenient 
ind perhaps unavoidable.” Since Mr. Richardson 
himself cannot avoid it, his implied demand that 
it somehow nevertheless ought to be avoided 
seems a litthke unreasonable; nor is the impression 
of unreasonableness diminished by the culminat- 
ing dictum, “ Existence is experience,’ which, we 
are specifically told, apples to everything, and 
which is upheld on the curious grounds that 
“any other usage of the term is strictly meaning- 
less, since “meaning arises from experience, 
and unless a symbol can be interpreted in terms 
of experience it has no meaning.” This argument 
seems intended to prove that to experience and to 
be experienced are exactly the same thing; but 
it is difficult to be sure, and at this point the 
defeated reader may well put down the book and 
ask himself in bewilderment, “ What, really, is Mr. 
Richardson advocating? What is all this about? ~ 

The clue, I think, is to be found in the frequent 
appeals throughout the book to “eutony” and 
harmony as tests for the soundness of reasoning. 
for truth, and also for the ideal in human 
relations. The complicated metaphysic may 
perhaps best be regarded as essentially an attempt 
to universalize and objectivize that harmony 
which, in common with the worshippers of 
Brahma, the author evidently regards as_ the 
ultimate good, although in his case there is a 
typically Occidental emphasis upon the particular 
importance of happy and harmonious relations 
between human beings. With eutony and 
harmony as his constant themes, Mr. Richardson 
expounds in Chapter IV an admirable theory of 
conduct (he calls it ethics, but it has no moral 
“ ought”). Here we turn with relief from the 
embarrassing spectacle of the metaphysician 
wriggling on the hook of his own definitions, and 
one can only regret that this eminently sensible 
and constructive discussion of motives and values 
should be embedded in the midst of so much 
metaphysical hocum, from which it is in no 
sense derived. 

Wishful thinking makes bad philosophy. That 
mystical universal harmony which Mr. Richardson 
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tries to find, and which he has persuaded him- 
self is an “ actuality,” will not even hola together 
as an imaginative construct, much less cover 
all the complexities of human experience; and 
his attempts to solve the problem of reconciling 
the essential solitariness of his monads, or 
* experience-wholes,” with the doctrine that they 
can interact are, as might have been expected, 
a lamentable failure. For my part | cannot but 
think that the individual’s belief that ochers 
possess ** awareness,” which belef is the basis of 
his relations with them, is not derived from self- 
consciousness at all, but is primary and, at least 
during the early years of life, ineluctable. That, 
however, as Mr. Richardson frequently says in 
other connections, is a matter for the psycho- 
logist to deal with. All the same, if it is true it 
is not without significance for the ph.losopher. 
LAN FREED. 


SHAW AND HIS BURIAL 


On November 23 last the ashes of George Bernard 
Shaw, mingled with those of his wife, were scattered 
in his private garden at Ayot St. Lawrence. It has 
been revealed by the Public Trustee, Mr. F. Wyndham 
Hirst, that Shaw left specific instructions, embodied in 
two clauses of his will, regarding his burial and the 
disposal of his remains. It has not infrequently 
happened that distinguished men who have held un- 
orthodox views on religion during their life-time have 
not troubled to ensure that such views are taken into 
account at their death. Shaw, however, charac.eristically 
leaves us in no doubt about his own position and 
desires in this respect. The relevant clause in his will 
reads as follows: - 


As my religious convictions and scientific views 
cannot at present be more specifically defined than 
as those of a believer in creative evolution, I desire 
that no public monument or work of art or in- 
scription or sermon or ritual service commemorat- 
ing me shall suggest that I accepted the tenets 

eculiar to any established Church or denomina- 
tion nor take the form of a cross or any other 
instrument of torture or symbol of blood sacrifice. 


The decision as to whether Mr. Shaw’s ashes should 
be scattered or not had been left to Mr. Hirst, and he 
decided in accordance with the great man’s wishes. 
* Personally,’ Shaw states in his will, “I prefer the 
garden to the cloister.” Explaining his decision, Mr. 
Hirst stated that he had allowed some time to elapse 
after cremation in case application for the remains 
should be made to him by some responsible national 
authority. ‘* The whole question,” he said, “ of a 
Westminster Abbey burial has been given very careful 
consideration, and in view of the declaration in Mr. 
Shaw’s will, and the views expressed in many of his 
writings, it was thought that the feelings of Churchmen 
would be offended if ecclesiastical authorities made 
any move to allow the burial of his ashes in any 
religious national shrine.” While we can appreciate 
the feelings of Churchmen on this question, we are 
much more concerned about the feelings and views 
of Shaw himself regarding a suitable commemoration, 
and are glad to see that they have been respected. 
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THE NEW MODERNISM 


FREEDOM IN’ Gop. A Guide to the Thought of Nicholas 
Berdyaev. 42 pp.—Jesus Our Leaver. A Guide 
to the Thought of Karl Heim. 45 pp.—THE SELI 
AND Its Hazarps. A Guide to the Thought of 
Karl Jagpers. 45 pp.—-CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIETY. 
A Guide to the Thought of Reinhold Niebuhr. 
45 pp.—CuristiAN A Guide to the 
Thought of Jacques Maritain. 46 pp.—CREATION 
anpD Grace. A Guide to the Thought of Emil 
Brunner. 46 pp. All by E. L. Allen. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 2s. each. 


The tide is running against the more liberal forms of 
Christianity that developed in the nineteenth century. 
In the mood of today, Modernism appears as a religious 
Munich, and the whole strategy of the attack on 
Rationalism has shifted. The result is that some of 
the earier expositions of Rationalism appear to be 
using a different language; they do not contain the 
categories under which the problem is now presented. 
It is not the slightest use employing the idiom of 
Huxley and Spencer in the world of Heidegger and 
Kierkegaard. Nor, I think, should we yield to a very 
natural exasperation at the change in the intellectual 
climate. We should try very patiently to understand 
the needs which Existentialism seems to satisfy; why 
the Theology of Crisis wins more adherents than the 
Modernism of Dr. Barnes; why the Church of Rome 
has regained prestige. The six small guide-books to 
these realms of thought just published are an excellent 
introduction, and both the author and the publishers 
are to be congratulated on giving this easy access to 
some of the most formative thinkers of our generation. 
To the Rationalist many of the views will app-ar bizarre, 
illogical, and in conflict with the scientific conceptions 
he accepts. He may be disconcerted by the fact that 
when he has made all these objections his opponents 
are still standing on their feet, untouched and imper- 
turbable. If he then accuses them of ‘“‘wishful thinking” 
he should take care not to employ that term in a 
superficial, everyday sense. The ‘ wish” involved 
lies deep in the Unconscious; hence the dynamic quality 
of these modes of thought. The craving for a dynamic 
explains to a large extent the appeal of Existentialism, 
Catholicism—and, for that matter, Marxism. The 
absence of it accounts for the failure of Liberal 
Christianity and some varieties of Rationalism. It is 
a fact of experience that most people are not content 
merely to ask, What can 1 know? They go on to 
ask, What ought I to do? What may I hope for? 
Barth and Brunner are two of the most important 
names in contemporary Protestant theology. They have 
succeeded in halting the process of  liberalizing 
Christianity which went hand in hand, in the last 
century, with Biblical criticism. The persuasive tone 
in which it used to be urged that Christianity is sweetly 
reasonable has given place to the harsher voice of 
authority. The God of the philosophers has been 
discarded for the God of Isaac and Jacob. This means 
a return to the Bible and the dismissal of Criticism 
as being beside the point. History and individual 
experience are said to illustrate the drama of God's 
encounter with Man. The influence of Kierkegaard 
is apparent in Barth’s insistence that God is “ the 
wholly Other,”’ and that no knowledge of God can be 
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/btained (as Catholics believe) by analogy. No natural 
ethic, alongside the theological one, is permitted by 
Barth, and in this respect he differs from Brunner, 
who allows certain ** orders of creation *’ which derive 
from God, but are not directly governed by the Gospel. 
The upshot of neo-Calvinism is that there is not much 
for man to hope for in this world, Liberal and Marxian 
optimism alike are rejected as illusory, 

Orthodox Calvinists, however, have not been slow 
to point out that Barth’s solution destroys the very 
orthodoxy it sets out to save, and it has’ been 
denounced as ‘“ The New Modernism.” For if 
Christianity is centred on the personal encounter with 
God, here and now, the historical content loses much 
of its significance. The subjectivity of so-called 

* existential ’’ truths threatens the traditional frame- 
work as gravely as Modernism did, and the damage 
is all the greater for being less obvious. The obscurity 
of Barth’s style is ept to conceal from the uninitiated 
that he does not always accept Biblical statements in 
a straightforward sense, Niebuhr is more explicit in 
treating the dogmas once taken literally as symbolical. 
He is a long way from orthodox Lutheranism, and he 
is too much in earnest about social reform to accept 
the hard division between the things that are Caesar's 
and the things that are God’s that was a disquieting 
feature of the Lutheran Church in Germany under 
Hitler. He modifies the old, grim doctrine of man’s 
total depravity, but he holds out only a limited hope 
for the success of man’s endeavours in this world. 
At le»st, he thinks, we should do our utmost to improve 
society; and Maritain also believes that a moderate 
success may be achieved, despite the intractability of 
human material. Maritain and Niebuhr have diagnosed 
the present situation and preached a return to religion 
with a subtlety that would have more force if they 
did not have to recommend uncompromisingly opposed 
types of religion. As a Catholic, Maritain can have 
no truck with any “* myth” theory, and he cannot 
join those followers of Kierkegaard who regard Faith 
as contrary to Reason. 

Jaspers is heavily indebted to Kierkegaard, but he 
is hardly even a Christian, though Sartre was once 
responsible for disseminating the error that he is a 
Catholic. It is all exceedingly complicated; but I 
think Jaspers has the best philosophical equipment of 
any of the thinkers we have considered, and it is 
unfortunate I can do no more than mention his 
criticism of science, which must be met. The accent 
nowadays is not only on the limits of human progress, 
but on the limitations of science. The situation is 
expressed by Heim as the distinction between the /-/1 
relation (ourselves and the object-world) and the 
1-Thou relation (ourselves and another person). Buber 
has also stressed this point, but everybody seems to 
have forgotten that it was first made by William James. 
From this we pass easily to the Personalism of 
Berdyaev. 

The type of thought we have been examining begins 
with a rejection of the possibility of Progress and so 
takes a catastrophic rather than an evolutionary view 
of the cosmos. This entails theological emphasis on 
the Fall of Man, and sometimes even a pre-Adamic 
Fall, so that the ‘whole universe is warped. Next, all 
hope that man can save himself by using rational 
knowledge is ruled out by restricting the sphere of 
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science. Finally, we are warned not to expect too 
much from reorganizing society, because this might 
mean hurtful interference with * persons.” No one, 
I suppose, need be surprised that in the present 
disturbed state of the world there should be a mood 
of pessimism; or that the advance of physical science 
should be regarded with mixed feelings; or that there 
should be a tear of mass-mentality. But any remedy 
that discards Reason-—-the judicial consideration of 
evidence—breeds that fanaticism which prefers force 
to persuasion and may destroy all that 1s best in 
civilization. ‘* Either Faith—or Despair,” is a false 
choice derived by this school of thought from 
Kierkegaard. All propositions of the “ Either-Or ” 
type rest on an outmoded logic. Hard choices must 
be made, and the Existentialists are right in stressing 
that we must make them with the whole strength of 
our being; but there are more than two alternatives. 
If we choose Reason instead of Faith we are certainly 
not committed to Despair: and we have a_ better 
chance of solving our problems and lessening the 
tensions of a fevered world. Hector HawrTon. 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


Science: Its METHOD AND Irs By G. 
Burniston Brown, Reader in Physics, University 
College, University of London. Allen & Unwin. 
189 pp., including 7 pp. Index; Frontispiece and 7 
Plates. 15s. 


This is an admirable book. In his preface and else- 
where Dr. Brown castigates the pestilent habit of some 
philosophers (no names, no pack-drill) of taking 
abstract nouns like “ truth,” life”” or value,” 
spelling them with capitals, and then parading them 
as if they stood for something concrete. Having done 
this, he starts at the beginning and shows how animals 
learn—i.e., change their behaviour following experience 
of repeated situations. The more important type of 
learning called ** conditioned reflex ** takes place only 
in animals with a nervous system. From the long 
habit of learning by experience springs the conviction 
of the uniformity of nature, which lies at the root of 
all science. Next comes language, which establishes 

symbol-situations words and sentences by 
repetition acquire the same meaning for different 
people. Propositions are verified when we experience 
such events as we have learnt to associate with them. 


We call such propositions * true.” Although we can- 
not verify some propositions—e.g., those of history 
by actual experience, we can verify many things about 


them: that they are recorded in numerous books, 
that they are confirmed by old MSS, monuments, etc.: 
and this verification can proceed to a point at which 
we are obliged either to accept the facts or to suppose 
such an enormous amount of forgery and hoaxing as 
would strain our credulity far more than the fact does. 
(The case against a kind of crank who runs riot in 
discussions of Christian origins or the Shakespeare 
problem could hardly be more tersely stated.) Science, 
then, is “a method for discovering propositions that 
can be verified.” Dr. Brown proceeds to an attractive 
account of Aristotle, Bacon, Newton, and _ their 
respective contributions to scientific method, and then 
comes on to modern science. The book concludes 
with a dialogue modelled on Galileo’s famous one 
on the Ptolemaic and Copernican systems. In Dr. 
Brown's version Simplicius, as in the original, stands 
for academic orthodoxy, while Sagredo illuminates the 
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scene with middle-brow common sense, and Salviati 
expounds his adaptor’s philosophy with the same 
felicity as, in his former incarnation, he defended 
heliocentric astronomy. 

Some slight errors call for correction in a new 
edition. The word “ science” is derived from Latin. 
not Greek (p. 11). Propia for propria’ (p. 54) 
is obviously a misprint. Ihe same applies to 
*“stupendious (sic) on p. And not even 
Simplicius, however simple, would have dated Zeno 
of Elea, the propounder of the paradox of Achilles 
and the tortoise, c. 350-260 actual date 
of another Zeno, the founder of Stoicism. 

ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND DARWIN 


ADLER’S PLACE IN PSYCHOLOGY: AN EXPOSITION OF 
INDIVIDUAL PsycHoLoGy. By Lewis Way. Allen 
and Unwin. 334 pp., including 2 pp. Bibliography 
and 14 pp. Index. 18s. 

Alfred Adler was one of Freud’s early associates in 
Vienna, but in 1910, * after vears of simmering,” he 
resigned the editorship of the Journal of Psycho- 
analysis and founded a school of his own, later known 
as Individual Psychology. The name given by Adle: 
to the movement was somewhat ill-chosen, since it was 
Freud who was above all concerned with the individual, 
and it is to Adler’s credit that he was one of the first 
workers to realize the importance of social faccors in the 
genesis of mental illness. In fact, it is only recently 
that Freudians, such as Karen Horney, Erich Fromm. 
and Kardiner, have begun to look on neurosis as 
essentially a social disease, and earned the st'ong dis- 
approval of their more orthodox colleagues for then 
pains. 

Adler, to be sure, was not concerned with the 
individual in relation to his culture as are the more 
modern workers, bur rather with the individual in 
relation to other individuals. He still retained traces 
of the nineteenth-century belief that society, so far from 
being an instrument of co-operation, was a necessary 
nuisance; that each one of us was engaged in a struggle 
for existence against everybody else. *‘* His study,”’ says 
Mr. Way, “ was very largely an application of Dar- 
winism to medicine. His book was a description of the 
manner in which the individual, coming into this world 
burdened by his heredity with every variety of organic 
weakness, failed or succeeded in turning these to 
account in his struggle for existence.’ Life, according 
to this account, is a continual attempt to overcome or 
compensate for the weaknesses with which we are bur- 
dened at birth. “ Persons of weak eyesight became 
painters, those who were deaf, like Beethoven, 
musicians, those who suffered from respiratory troubles 
became players of wind instruments, left-handed people 
compensated their clumsiness by learning delicate 
manual tasks, children who suffered from rickets became 
acrobats and dancers, stammerers like Demosthenes 
turned into’ orators.” Furthermore, feelings ot 
inferiority engendered in early childhood have the 
same eilect in causing the individual to strive fo: 
power. *‘* Many persons do brilliantly because they are 
members of an undervalued race, such as the Jewish, or 
of a religious minority, such as the Quakers . . . bu 
by far the most general and important of the influences 
on a child’s future . are his position in the family 
hierarchy, his sex, and the attitude of his »arenis.” 

The neurotic, however, begins, like others, with a 
feeling of inferiority, strives to overcome it, fails, and 
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falls back on excuses; his illness is his excuse. ‘* Ask 
a neurotic what he would do were he cured,’ Adler 
used to say, “ and his answer will generally tell you 
what his symptoms are designed to prevent.” 

Now this account certainly appeals by reason ol 
its apparent common sense. It is an obvious tact 
that neurosis is an attempt at compensation, that the 
neurotic strives to obtain by inappropriate means what 
he cannot gain legitimately. But is it the whole truth? 
Fear of loss of love is surely a more basic motive than 
desire for power. It would be dangerous to suppose 
that survival is a guarantee of truth, but the fact 
remains that the Adlerian school is, to all intents and 
purposes, on the decline. The only group of any 
significance is in the United States, where it 1s headed 
by Dr. Alexandra Adler, Alfred Adler's laughter. 
This is not to say that Individual Psychology has not 
proved very useful in the treatment of neuroses—1it 
has. But few psychologists concerned with the purely 
scientific aspects of the structure of personality have 
paid much attention to Adler's theories. Freud, on the 
other hand, has, for better or worse, never beer more 
popular, and much purely scientific work has been based 
on his hypotheses. 

Mr. Lewis Way has, however, written a_ brilliant 
exposition of Individual Psychology. His book is 
clear, and both profound and easily read. There. is an 
excellent and extremely fair criticism of the work of 
Freud, and a comparison between the Adlerian and 
other schools. Mr. Way is the author of another book 
in which he uses the work of Adler as a basis for social 
psychology (Man's Quest for Significance). Both books 
deserve to be widely read; for there can be no doubt 
that, although over-simple, Adler’s psychology has 
much to teach us about human nature. 

J. A. C. Brown 


ISLAMIC APOLOGETICS UP TO DATE 


INTRODUCTION 10 THE STUDY OF THE HOLY QuRAN. By 
Hazrat Mirza Bashir-Ud-Din) Mahmud Ahmad 
(Khalifatut Massih Il), Head of the Ahmadiyya 
Community, Qadian. The London Mosque, 63, 
Melrose Road, London. 446 pp., including Index. 
I2s. 6d. 


Islamic apologetics are a fairly new thing in England. 
There is a mosque at Woking, and a more recent one 
at Putney. Between two and three thousand Muslims 
live in London. Most of them are Orientals, but 
European converts are included. The author of this 
work is the leader of the Ahmadiyya Community in 
Qadian—a sect at which the majority of Muslims look 
askance, although it is faithful to all the essential 
tenets of Islam. 

Mahmud Ahmad notes a number of Biblical contra- 
dictions, but, obedient to Islamic teaching, maintains 
that Jews and Christians have wilfully altered Allah's 
revelation to mankind through Moses, Jesus, and 
other Prophets. Only the Quran (or Koran) remains 
the unadulterated Word of God. Prophecies of 
Muhammad's career are ingeniously discovered in both 
Old and New Testaments. Jesus, we learn, foretold 
the coming of the Prophet of Mecca when he promised 
the Paraclete to his disciples. The most interesting 
part of this book is its very full account of the life 
and personality of Muhammad, whose every moral 
weakness has to be explained away. Muhammad was 
certainly a great man, who sincerely believed in his 
mission, but not the unblemished figure here portrayed. 

A. D. Howett SMitH. 
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THE NEW CATHOLIC DOGMA 


itt ASSUMPTION OF OUR LADY AND CATHOLK 
THEOLOGY, By Victor Bennett and Raymond Winch. 
S.P.C.K. 120 pp., including Index. 5s. 


The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin has been a 
pious belief of both Eastern and Latin Christians, 
with the exception of Protestants (although some High 
Anglicans are inclined to regard it with favour), 
and has been liturgically sanctioned for over a 
thousand years. Yet until a few weeks ago it was 
not a dogma, binding on the faithful under pain of 
anathema; to have denied it would have been “* temer- 
arious,”” and probably would have exposed the denier 
to exclusion from the sacraments, though not fixing 
on him the guilt of mortal sin, 

The littke book now under review was written before 
Pius XII had proclaimed the Assumption a dogma. 
Its two authors are Catholics, not Catholic Modernists, 
who give strong arguments, based on purely Catholic 
premises, why the Assumption should continue to be 
left a pious opinion. 

Protestants who belve that Enoch, Ebijah, and 
Jesus ascended bodily into heaven should not deem 
it incredible that Mary was the subject of a similar 
miracle. Enoch and Elijah are believed to have gone 
to heaven without undergoing death as a_ previous 
experience. But Jesus and Mary died first, so that 
assumption (or ascension) followed a resurrection. 

Those who are unfamiliar with Catholicism do not 
know that neither the Pope nor Ecumenical Councils 
can make any additions to * the faith once delivered to 
the saints.” What the Church teaches today has been 
taught by Christ to his Apostles, or by the Apostles, 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, to the Church, 
either expiicily or implicitly. Although for Catholics 
tradition is a source of equal authority with Scripture, 
it is custoinary to prove every defined dogma by 
Biblical texts, 

The Immaculate Conception, defined in 1854, was 
ingeniously shown by theologians to be implicit in 
what was already taught and universally accepted about 
the status of the Mother of God, and Scriptural proof 
was adduced in further support. But how can the 
Assumption be raised to the rank of dogma by the 
same methods? 

If such an event ever took place, and in the presence 
of the Apostles (as the earliest formulation of the 
story said), there must have been a continuous stream 
of testimony from Apostolic times onwards. But such 
was not the case. Our authors write: “ Prior to the 
time of St. Gregory of Tours at the end of the sixth 
century no orthodox writer mentions the Corporeal 
Assumption of Our Lady.” In that century an empty 
tomb near Jerusalem, supposed to be that of the Virgin, 
was shown to pilgrims. Earlier than this no such 
tomb was known, 

The first documentary trace of the story of the 
Assumption is an apocryphal work, The Transit of 
Mary, popularly attributed to Melito, Bishop of Sardis 
(second century), but really composed about 400 a.p. 
This document was condemned, among other apocry- 
phal works, by Pope Gelasius late in the fifth century. 
* The history of the liturgy also fails to give evidence 
that the belief was current at an early time.’’ The feast 
celebrating it is not older than the sixth century, ** and 
to this day—if we accept a certain sixteenth-century 
addition—the Roman Liturgy does not imply that our 
Lady’s Assumption had more than a_ spiritual 
character.” 

Absence of relics of the Virgin's body has been 
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adduced to prove that it was translated to heaven. 
But the same argument will prove the Assumptions 
of St. John the Apostle and St. Joseph (the Virgin’s 
spouse), of whose bodies no relics ** were discovered 
or invented.” 

Our authors point out that “* Assumptio ” did not 
originally imply the taking up to heaven of a living 
body. ‘In early times it meant no more than a holy 
death and the passing of the soul to heaven.’ More- 
over, the term “ Assumptio ”’ as applied to the festival 
of Mary's glorification was also known as “* Transitus ” 
and * Dormitio,” neither term implying bodily trans- 
lation, 

In the eighth and ninth centuries theologians were 
seeking to prove the reality of the Assumption on 
theological grounds rather than by an appeal to 
tradition. Our authors carefully examine these. It 
is said that since the Blessed Virgin escaped, by the 
special grace of God, the consequences of Adam’s 
sin, she must have escaped the curse of death by her 
resurrection and assumption. But the logic of this 
argument demands that the Virgin never died. Her 
death is now universally admitted, though once doubted 
by some. If she died, there seems to be no reason 
why she should not have awaited the General Resur- 
rection as other saints must do. 

This little book is a sincere and able piece of scholar- 
ship, and its argument seems unanswerable from a 
logical Catholic point of view. 

A. D, Howe.t SMITH. 


THE POET AND HIS AGE 
ENGLISH Porrry: A Critica INTRODUCTION. By 

F. W. Bateson. Longmans, Green. 272 pp. 10s. 
Mr. Bateson, who is a university lecturer on English 
literature, offers in English Poetry a_ bold, highly 
informed study of our long succession of poets, from 
Langland and Chaucer to Auden, C. Day Lewis, and 
[. S. Eliot. So wide a survey in a compass so restricted 
involves, necessarily, the omission of many notable 
names; yet the absence of William Watson and Mase- 
field from the list of our great moderns seems inexplic- 
able until the reader realizes that his author's interest 
is focused, not simply on our poets in themselves, but 
on their roles as typical figures in English literary 
history. Mr. Bateson’s task—not clearly indicated by 
his title-——has been, in the main, to study in each era 
the poetry as expressive of contemporary social con- 
ditions or coloured by them. The critic, he argues, 
‘must integrate his perceptions with the social facts 
represented by the poem—i.ec., the original poet-reader 
relationship in its historical complexity.” 

This regard for the * time-spirit ’’ as expressed in 
our poetry necessarily limits the range of the work. 
Ihe author's personal reaction to a historic poem is 
too often indiscernible. But within the limitations 
thus imposed, English Poetry has an ample interest of 
its own. It is pioneer work in a field not yet fully 
explored for the general reader. 

Its main thesis (carefully qualified as * theoretic ”’) 
is that * parallel with the six consecutive poetic schools 
~Anglo-French, Chaucerian, Renaissance, Augustan, 
Romantic, and Modern—there existed six distinguish- 
able social orders whose basic incentives will provide 
a poetic content in the central line of evolution of each 
school.” The source of ultimate social influence 
in each is tentatively stated, and the six periods, with 
the poetic fruits of each, are discussed seriatim. Lovers 
of Shakespeare and Milton will wince to find the basal 
social influence of the Renaissance visualized as * the 


centralized Absolutism of the Prince’s servants "; but 
Mr. Bateson presents a strong case in support of his 
view. The Romantics are mercilessly assigued to the 
era of business plutocracy ""—when poets of the 
middle classes, seeking refuge from the conflict of busi- 
ness keenness with the Puritan conscience, developed 
schizophrenic escapism. The happier Moderns, as 
typified in W. H. Auden, are shown as progressing 
toward social realism and the integrated personality— 
“a consummation devoutly to be wished.’ But that 
fine poet Walter de la Mare is ruthlessly excluded from 
their ranks, he being merely a survival from the 
Romantics! ERNEST Carr. 


FACTS, FACTS, FACTS 


PopULAR Fattacies. By A. S. E, Ackermann. Old 
Westminster Press, xvi+834 pp., including 13 pp. 
Index. 30s, 

Mr. Timbs was a_nineteenth-century writer whose 

passion for facts led to the publication of a series 

of books called ‘* Things Not Generally Known,” 
an annual work entitled The Year-Book of Facts in 

Science and Art, and several other fairly substantial 

volumes of a similar nature. It seems sufficient to 

say that Mr. Ackermann has outdone him; the fourth 
edition of his book appears fifty-eight years after his 
first notes upon the subject and, unlike his predecessor, 
his work is well documented throughout. Even Mr. 
Gradgrind, who wanted nothing but facts, would have 
welcomed this book with a frosty chuckle that rose 
with difficulty to a mouth unused to such levity. 
Popular Fallacies has a twofold use. As a reference 
book it is invaluable, possessing an astonishing range 
of references that are accurately indexed, and, owing 
to the lay-out, easy to find. For the reader who wants 

a book into which he can dip at odd moments, it will 

be sheer delight. There is always a malicious joy in 

demolishing someone else’s erroneously held belief, 
and, best of all, in being able to cite chapter and 
verse for the demolition. Few can resist the tempta- 
tion to do so. How many of us, for example, still 
cling to the belief that red-haired people are passionate, 
treacherous, or deceitful? Mr. Ackermann has failed 
to find any evidence either for or against such a belief, 
though he does somewhat engagingly add that, as far 
as his observations have gone, girls with red hair 
almost always have nice complexions and fine skins. 

If the title of this book is somewhat forbidding, 
not to say a little priggish, a glance at the contents 
will dispel such an idea. There is nothing of the 

Herr Professor about the author, who wears his know- 

ledge easily and whose method of writing suggests a 

gentle but firm whisper rather than a raucous hoot 

of disbelief or scorn. Altogether this is a most 
pleasant book, that can be read with enjoyment by 
the earnest seeker after knowledge, and of course by 
the few remaining dilettantes who have not yet been 
crushed out of existence by an unsympathetic society. 

One thing more: should the reader look for conten- 

tious fallacies he will be disappointed. The author 

has avoided them, and in such a rich, discursive book, 
who can blame him for that? 
Victor E. NeuBuRG. 


Also Received 


THE VOICE OF POETRY. Edited by Hermann Peschmann 
Evans. 250 9p. 8s. 6d 
ENTER CITIZENS By Alexander Clifford. Evans. 280 pp. 


12s. 6d. 
THE MAN WHO SHOOK THE WORLD By John Creasey 
Fvans. 286pp. 64 
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Correspondence 


THE NEW RATIONALISM” 
| WOULD like to say how much I have enjoyed the last 
few months’ issues of the Guide. There seems to me 
to have been a widening of scope in the articles, 
whether intentional or not I do not know. I par- 
ticularly liked Lord Chorley’s two articles on capital 
and corporal punishment, a subject which has, I think, 
been somewhat neglected by Rationalists in the past. 

I find myself in agreement with the numerous articles 
and letters urging the application of Rationalism to 
fields other than religion and philosophy, perhaps 
because I am only 22. A question that troubles me, 
however, is: ** Would this lead to disunity within the 
Rationalist Movement? ” I often wonder if it is not 
the antipathy to organized religion which unites 
Rationalists rather than its avowed belief in reason. 
It seems to me that when some Rationalists get away 
from the topic of religion and philosophy they indulge 
in a great deal of irrationalism. Although they may 
appear by their articles in Rationalist papers to have 
no pet theory or dogma, when a different topic is 
touched upon they are discovered to have a dogma 
or superstition; but, unlike the Christians, it is not a 
religious or philosophical dogma. Would not these 
people (who, I hope, are few, but whose existence we 
can hardly doubt) soon find themselves violently 
opposed to the rest if the scope of Rationalism were 
enlarged? 

However, despite these doubts, I believe that unless 
the Rationalist movement widens its interests and gives 
less emphasis to its attack on organized religion. it 
will dwindle in influence and membership. The 
scientific method should be brought to bear on ail 
problems in the modern world. Religious and philo- 
sophical issues should not, of course, be neglected, 
but economic, social, and political problems of all kinds 
are at least equal in importance—and I venture to sug- 
gest that at present they are of far more importance. 

The publications of the R.P.A. seem to me to have 
steered gingerly around any controversial political or 
economic issue in the past (although, of course, there 
have been a few exceptions). If this has been a deliber- 
ate policy, then it is time to consider a change of 
policy, for, if Rationalists cannot discuss such topics 
among themselves without rancour and emotion, then 
their rationalism is, indeed, superficial. Political strife 
is probably more rife now than ever before, and on 
every side political opinion is filled with dogmas, 
fallacies, superstitions, and intolerance. Can the 
Rationalist movement not set an example to the rival 
political factions by discussing among themselves social 
problems with the same objectivity and lack of bitter- 
ness with which they discuss religion and philosophy. 
Here my doubts assail me again, for, when they had 
discussed these topics among themselves, would they 
be able to settle their differences more or less and 
present a united front to the world as they now do 
in the field of religion. Or would the discussions 
deteriorate into prolonged and _ bitter internal 
squabbles? It is fairly easy to find some religious 
dogmas with which all Rationalists are in fundamental 
disagreement: but would it be possible to discover a 
political, social, economic, or legal dogma with which 
all Rationalists disagreed? I think it very unlikely. 

Much though I desire the * New Rationalism,” | 
fear the consequences of shifting the main emphasis 
of our work from religion to other fields, because it 


seems to me that it is antagonism to or disbelief in 

organized religion that unites us, rather than a positive 

belief in the efficacy of the scientific method and 

reason. But I hope I am wrong. DesMOND Cook. 
London, W. 11. 


RATIONALISM AS A RELIGION 
My sister and I, as members of the R.P.A. of fairly 
long standing, would like to express our very cordial 
agreement with the letter of Mr. Edward S. Grey on 
this subject, which appeared in your November issue. 
A. W. COLEMAN 
DorotHy W. COLEMAN. 


SEMANTICS AND FACTS ' 
I HAVE read with interest Mr. Robin Skynner’s article 
in The Rationalist Annual entitled ** The Morass of 
Modern Bourgeois Philosophy.” May I point out 
what seems to me a difficulty in his position? 

Scientific knowledge, according to Mr. Skynner, is 
not * a classified collection of * facts,’ but . . . a pattern 
of symbols or ideas, developed from some set of 
fundamental assumptions,” to be tested by accurate 
prediction. Now of course this is true. Scientific 
knowledge necessarily consists of symbols or ideas; 
and a symbol or idea is never the same as the thing 
symbolized or thought of. But Mr. Skynner goes on, 
more questionably, to refer to “ the verbal division 
of events into * space,’ time,’ and * matter’ ” as 
merely “ the way our language constrains us to look 
at’ the world. Can this be maintained? Language 
presupposes the larynx and other bodily organs, all 
occupying space and functioning in time, or if you 
like, in space-time, and therefore material. To describe 
space, time, and matter as merely a way we are forced 
to look at the world by language, itself a spatio- 
temporal and material function, seems a contradiction 
in terms. 

Again, we may readily agree with Mr. Skynner that 
“the word ‘ electron’ "’ is a word” and not a little 
billiard ball. ‘* There needs no ghost, my lord, come 
from the grave to tell us this.” But a word nevertheless 
denotes something. In the case of the electron (1 
speak under correction) I understand it to denote 
something which under given conditions makes flashes 
on a screen or tracks through a mist, which can be 
observed. No doubt it is very silly to call whatever 
produces these effects a little billiard ball. But is it 
not as silly to call it a word or a symbol? In the 
same way, We may all agree that terms like “ capitalist ” 
and ‘‘ class war’ are symbols. But to say that they 
are symbols of nothing at all would appear ridiculous 
to anyone who has ever invested money, engaged in 
a strike, or read European or even English history. 

That language is a part of human activity, and that 
its validity is to be tested practically, was obvious to 
some of us even before Einstein, 

Oxford. ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON. 


Gresham. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 

IN your August issue there is an article by Lord 
Chorley on the abolition of capital punishment; but 
it seems to me that he and other abolitionists take 
the wrong view and avoid the real question at issue. 

I think he “ protests too much” on the question 
of deterrence. I once read an article by someone high 
up in Scotland Yard, and it was on the subject of 
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burglaries. stated most emphatically that there 
were many burglars who purposely refrained from 
carrying revolvers, as they did not wish to run the 
risk of killing anyone and thus receive the death 
penalty instead of a number of years’ imprisonment. 
That in itself proves the existence of the * deterrent ” 
factor. 1 also read an account some years ago of a 
death-sentence which was at the last moment com- 
muted to imprisonment for life. It stated that the 


prisoner “ danced with joy’ when he heard of his 
reprieve, vet he was to spend the remainder of his 
life in prison! ‘* While there is life there is hope. 


and this, again, proves that the fear of execution 
a very real thing and no doubt saves the lives of many 
innocent persons 

The main point which is overlooked, however, is 
that one must not be over-solicitous for the criminal 
to the extent of risking the loss of life of additional 
numbers of the peace-loving community. No rational- 
istic person can believe that by abolishing the death 
penalty there will be one less murder committed: 
indeed, statistics prove the contrary. IT have more 
than once read of big mass escapes of convicts in the 
United States. Various warders, etc., have lost their 
lives as a result, and it has been stated that among 
the escaped convicts were certain individuals who had 
already made at least one kill but had not been 
executed. A man who has once taken a life and “ got 
away ” with it is likely to repeat the offence in certain 
circumstances. Surely we should have no more reason 
io risk a repetition of the offence than we would to 
give a dangerous snake a second chance when we could 
dispatch him there and then. It is not the psycho- 
logical reasons which cause murder that we have to 
consider, but the safety of the would-be victims. 

However, the method of execution should be less 
grim than hanging, and | would suggest a_ lethal 
chamber where the person to be executed just sleeps 
his life away. This would avoid the “ contingent ” 
bad effects on the executioner (I believe some hang- 
men have ultimately committed suicide), and would 
remove dangerous criminals without the mental torture 
which is associated with hanging. Leon Cox. 

Cottesloe, Western Australia 


*DO WE DREAM?” 

THe theory that we dream only during those periods 
of falling asleep and awaking when we are in a semi- 
conscious state would appear to break down on the 
fact that dreams are so very hard to remember, J. W. 
Dunne, when inviting readers to carry out his experi- 
ment, stressed the fact that pencil and paper were 
necessary to record the dream which might otherwise 
be completely forgotten in the morning, and warned 
them that to carry out the experiment properly would 
mean some interference with their sleep. 

I often dream that I am in some situation where it 
is essential that I speak and find that I have lost my 
voice. After one or two frenzied efforts IT manage 
to produce a croak that is sufficiently loud to wake 
me up. It would seem that the dream itself, and no 
outside cause, is the reason for waking up, and this 
often happens in the middle of the night. 

Brighton. Sussex C. S. 


* BACH AND THE RATIONALIST”™ 
Iw his article under the above heading, in the November 
issue, the writer refers to Bach as * music’s supreme 
genius,” and as “‘ the greatest name in all the arts,” 
and so on, and to the Mass in B Minor as * \he Mount 
Everest of all music.” 


Is Bach really in need of all these extravagant 
assertions? 

The author of the article asks if he has overlooked 
anything in his brief account of Bach. He has. It is 
the universality of music. It is quite inconsistent to 
deride the person who doesn’t believe in the Red Sea 
story and accordingly refuses to hear /srael in Egypt 
and then commit the same fault by confining Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven in the Catholic school. Great 
music has no schools. Catholics and Protestants. 
Frenchmen and Germans, what has all this to do 
with music? 

Forgotten is the fact that in Germany and Austria 
Bach is not considered the * greatest name in all the 
arts nor in music either. Forgotten is the fact that 
Rationalists also can discern great music whether a 
pons asinorum is kindly provided or not. Schopen- 
hauer was also a great Rationalist. His essay on art. 
and especially music, is considered one of the finest 
ever written and is very much to the point in the above 
discussion. W.G.L. Yeats. 

Germany. 


AGNOSTICISM 


* Mr. BULLETI’sS general meaning,” says Lord Raglan, 
‘is that the Agnostic (for so he proclaims himself) is 
the intellectual superior of the Atheist and is entitled 
to stigmatize the latter's views as absurd.’ Lord 
Raglan’s general meaning, in this passage, is that 1 
am a conceited and arrogant ass. The remarks he 
quotes from me do not, however, bear the construction 
he seeks to put upon them. In_ the = statement 
** Dogmatic atheism is absurd” the operative word 
is * dogmatic.” No one questions anyone's right to 
disbelieve in the existence of God: the absurdity begins 
at the point where a man declares, positively and 
dogmatically, as a matter of absolute certainty, that 
nothing corresponding to the idea of God can exist, 
in or beyond the universe. It is one thing to reject 
all the particular gods so far posited, quite another 
to assert as a demonstrable fact the non-existence of 
something beyond reach of human knowledge or under- 
standing. 

One word more. To describe an opinion as absurd 
does not imply any claim to be the intellectual superior 
of the persons holding that opinion. I do not, for 
example, imagine myself to be intellectually superior 
to the learned theologians who have just promulgated 
a new Roman Catholic dogma, absurd though that 
dogma seems to me. Among gentlemen the question 
of intellectual superiority does not arise. 

Petersfield. Hants. GERALD BULLETT. 


RATIONALISM AND SEX RELATIONS 


THE letter by Mr. R. L. Humphris, in your Novembe1 
issue, under the above heading, seems to me important. 
I feel at times that the words in our Marriage Service, 
*“ whom God hath joined together,’ may often mis- 
lead; it does not follow that ** whom the curate hath 
joined together * should regard the tie as indissoluble. 
Is not this the truth—i.e., that marriage is a contract. 
where love predominates, and love only (not regis- 
tration in or out of church); and therefore when love 
ceases, then the marriage relationship is at an end for 
good and all? Were this notion adopted universally 
much of the proceedings in our law courts might well 
be jettisoned. Even so, there are (as I am well aware) 
difficulties to be overcome—e.g., the custody ol 
children—but they are not insuperable at all. 

Winchester. E. H. BLAKENEY. 
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OUR SUSTENTATION FUND 


Donations received since October 26, up to 
December 1, 1950:— 


Hickson. y Bolton, Dr. J. Cantlie, Reginald 1 
Pott. Beck. £2.—William Bell, A. G. 
Winter, £1 3s. a Alert K. Bretherton. £1 3s. Id.— 
M. M. Velge. 


Ils.—David Kerr, Duncan, W. Low, Andrew 
T. M. Wadley, Miss J. P. Wilson. £1.—** W.G.B.”, 

Bocquet, A. W. Coleman, Miss D. W. Coleman, 
a ane O. B. R. Dickey, M. H. Emdon, Miss Gladys Farnell, 
Prof. H. B. Mayo, Roger North, Richard 
harp, T. 


. A. Crosland, M. Davidson, “A.R.I.""  10s.— 
Miss M. E. Beck, Geo. A. Binks, A. L. Bird, 
Mrs. E. M. Gubbins, Dr. R. Wilson Lennon, 
A . Mrs. L. Shaftain, F. W. Sprague, We./Com. G. 
Tupholme, "F. R. Webb, John F. Wilson. 7s. 6d.—L. 
Whitfield. 6s. 44d.—C. Parker. 


—* Anon", Neville D. Berry, Hugh Burden, W. A. Butson, 
E. Carlisle, W. A. Cather, Leon Cox, Michael Delaney, J. W. 
English, Miss Muric! Goodall, W. E. Harding, Mrs. L. P. 
Herbert. E. E. Kirby, A. R. Lacey, Ivor R. Morris, oe A. 
Munro, M. Stewart, Mrs. J. E. Toft, J. H. Vernall, F. G. 
Ward, G. M. Williamson. 3s.—R. C. Grainger. 


Total subscribed: £1,171 1s. 4d. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Personal, 2s.; Trade, 3s.; per line of approximately nine 
words. Box number, Is. extra. 


rate to Box Nos. should be addressed to ‘‘ The Literary Guide,”’ 
5 and 6 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


BOOKS WANTED 


BODLEY Head edition of Trollope’s The Warden, Barchester 
Towers, Dr. Thorne, The Last Chronicles of Barchester (2 vols.); 
Hodkins’ History of the Anglo-Saxons; Owen and Boulger, The 
Country Month by Month, Spring”’ and Summer Holmes’ 
Familiar Garden Flowers (any vols. after 5), Cassell; Holmes’ 
Familiar Wild Flowers (any vols. after 7), Cassell; Blackie’s 
(Pocket) Shakespeare, Julius Caesar, Anthony and Cleopatra, King 
Lear, Hamlet, Othello, Tempest, Merchant of Venice, Taming of 
the Shrew, Love's Labour's Lost.—Box 215. 


Rates : 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. 
Square, W.C.1. Sunday Mectings, 11am. Questions § after 
Lecture. Admission Free. Jan. 7—S. K. Ratcliffe: *‘ Hopes and 
Fears for 1951." Jan. 14—H. J. Blackham, B.A.: *“* A Humanist 
Manifesto." Jan. 21—Dr. Hermann Bondi: ‘* Thoughts on the 
Universe.” Jan. 28—Archibald Robertson, M.A.: ‘* What Shaw 
Has Taught Us.”’ 


Conway Hall, Red Lion 


CONWAY DISCUSSION CIRCLE. South Place Ethical Society, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. Weekly discussions in 
the Library on Tucsday evenings at 7 p.m. Admission Free. 
Collection. Jan. 2—Dr. J. A. C. Brown, M.B., Ch.B.: “ The 
Sick Society; the Function of Psychosocial Medicine.”” Jan. 9— 
M. L. B : ** How Political Policy is Made.” Jan. 16—R. C. 
FitzGerald, LL.B., F.R.S.A.: ‘Should Crime be Punished?” 
Jan. 23—A. D. Howell Smith: ‘“*Who Were the Witches?’ 
Jan. 30—J. Henry Lioyd: ** What Do We Owe to Marx?” 


RATIONALIST BENEVOLENT FUND 


(To befriend Rationalists, especially those who have served the 
Rationalist Movement) 


UNDER the direction of F. C. C. WATTS (Chairman and 
Treasurer), Miss M. WATTS, Miss C. KERR, Mrs. G. M. 
DIXON, Mr. C. BRADLAUGH BONNER, 

CLEARE (Secretary). 


Donations, or applications for assistance, should be addressed 
to the Secretary at Nos. 5 and 6 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. A Balance Sheet is sent to each Donor, and a 
copy will be supplied to anyone on request. 


UNITARIAN BELIEFS 
Pamphlets and informition on receipt of stamp. 
Rev. Hel L. Phillips, 14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.! 


THE LITERARY GUIDE 


Book ‘Tokens 


Books are the best of all gifts, and still the 
best value for money. If in doubt what to 
choose, give Book Tokens. Five new designs, 
obtainable from Watts & Co. and exchange- 
able through them for the books of any 
publisher. 
Exchange values 3s. 6d., 5s., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 
12s. 6d., and 21s., plus 4d. service fee for 
each card. 


AND FOR THE CHILDREN 


Book Tallies 


Many designs available 74d. each 


obtainable from 
Cc. A. WATTS & CO. Lm. 


THE THINKER’S 
HANDBOOK 
A Guide 
to Religious Controversy 
by 


HECTOR HAWTON 


“A book of this class, beautifully printed, 
and with over 250 pages for half a crown, 


is a marvel of cheapness. Both author 
and publishers can be congratulated.” 

—FREETHINKER. 
“Packed with subjects which have been 
matters of controversy all down the 
ages.” —YORKSHIRE OBSERVER. 


2s. 6d. net 


paper cover; postage 3d. 
Cloth, 6s. net; postage 4d. 


C. A. WATTS & CO. LTD. 
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480pp., revised—Now only 3s. ! 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


AGAINST THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Avro Manhattan 


A new revised edition of this amazing survey of the activities of the Vatican 


in the political, cultural, and military histories of all the major countries of 
the world during this century. It has been republished in many countries, 
including Soviet Russia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Bulgaria, Hungary, Israel, 
Sweden, Holland, Germany, Italy, France, Brazil, Mexico, and the U.S.A. 
(where it has run to six editions in the first year). 


“The most ambitious treatment of the subject yet attempted in the present 


century.”— HUMANIST. 


Strong paper cover, 5S. net (inland postage 6d.) 
Cloth, 10s. 6d. net (inland postage 8d.) 


Cc. A. & CO. 


BOOK BARGAINS 


The following books are now available at reduced prices (postages in 


brackets). 


THE WORLD’S WONDER STORIES 
A. GOWANS WHYTE : 
“It is written in an attractive way, its range Is 
wide, it answers just the questions that intelligent 
children are likely to ask.”"—COUNTRYMAN. 
4 colour plates, over 100 photographs. 
Original price 12s. 6d., now 6s. 3d. (9d.) 


THE POPES AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
An Impartial Account of the Teaching 
Contained in their Encyclical Letters 

J. W. POYNTER 
Original price 7s. 6d., now 2s. 6d. (3d.) 


PERSONAL PIE 

* PROTONIUS” 
An entertaining picture of men and movements as 
observed by the humorous and critical eye of the 
late A. Gowans Whyte. . 
Signed copy, original price 5s., now 2s. 
(3d.) 


Unsigned copy, original price 2s. 6d., 
now 1s. (3d.) 


THE CHURCH LOOKS AT HERSELF 
MARTIN DAVIDSON, D.Sc., F.R.A.S. 

** A useful digest of the theological self-criticism in 

England, including the recent controversial work by 

Dr. Barnes.""--THE HUMANIST. 


Original price 7s. 6d., now 2s. 6d. (4d.) 


c. A. WARTS & CO. LTD. 


COBBETT’S LEGACY TO PARSONS 


‘* Ninety-nine people out of a hundred who read 
this book will learn things about the laws of their 
own country which will surprise them.’-—JOHN 
O’LONDON’S WEEKLY. 


Original price 6s., now 2s. (4d.) 


AN ENCYCLOP-EDIC DICTIONARY OF 
SCIENCE AND WAR 
C. M. BEADNELL, C.B., F.Z.S. 
Meets the needs of all those concerned, practically 
or one. with the application of Science 
to War. 


Original price 25s., now 2s. 6d. (7d.) 


ANTHOLOGY OF ERRORS 

A. GOWANS WHYTE 
**He has collected a fine bundle of blunders, to 
which many of our most exalted writers and 
journals contribute."-—OBSERVER. 


Original price 5s., now 1s. (2d.) 


TIME’S WINGED CLARIOT 

ERNEST THURTLE, M.P. 
The life-story of a well-known politician, told by 
himself with engaging modesty and candour. 
author subjects many highly controversial matters 
to a vigorous and unsparing criticism. 


Original price 10s. 6d., now 2s. 6d. (5d.) 
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